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ON THE VOCABULARY OF MARCION’S 
GOSPEL 


By JOHN KNOX 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE question of the relation of the Gospel of Marcion to 
the first part of the work we know as Luke-Acts was warmly 
debated in the days of Baur, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar and Ritschl. 
Did Marcion abridge a ‘Luke’ approximately identical with 
ours, or was his the earlier form, subsequently enlarged and 
otherwise altered to make the book we know? There was able 
and assured advocacy of both views. Later, however, the con- 
sensus of scholarly opinion so definitely favored the traditional 
position, first taken by Irenaeus and Tertullian, that Marcion 
“mutilated” or ‘‘amputated” the canonical Gospel, that even 
the possibility that Marcion’s may have been the more primi- 
tive form was rarely allowed. But much has happened in the 
study of Gospel origins in the last twenty years — any number 
of presumably well established views have been discarded or 
radically revised — and one wonders whether this conclusion, 
too, should not be reexamined.' It is not the purpose of this 
paper to reopen the question, but merely to call attention to 
the strange fallacy which seems to underly the so-called lin- 
guistic argument for the priority of our Luke, particularly as 
that argument is stated in Sanday’s The Gospels in the Second 
Century.” 
The reasons for giving particular attention to this argument 
of Sanday are two. One is the fact that the argument, if sound, 


t Hints of dissatisfaction with the orthodox conclusion are occasionally to 
be met with in contemporary literature. See, for example, K. Lake, Paul, 
New York, 1925, 112 f. 

2 W. Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century, London, 1876, 204 ff. 
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is absolutely conclusive. That cannot be said of the arguments 
advanced in support of the orthodox position by its earlier 
German defenders. These arguments are largely concerned with 
the dogmatic interests of Marcion and his opponents, and at 
best establish only the probability that our Luke lies at the 
basis of Marcion’s Gospel. But Sanday’s argument, if valid, 
settles the issue. The other reason for examining Sanday’s dis- 
cussion with special care is the fact that it has been, at least 
among English and American writers, decisively influential. 
Charteris refers to this argument for the priority of Luke as 
““frresistible’’; Lightfoot calls it “‘unanswerable”’; other writers 
use similar language. 

May I let two of these later writers summarize the argument? 
Burkitt states it as follows: 


The linguistic evidence is fatal to the priority of the 
Marcionite edition. If the parts rejected by Marcion did 
not actually belong to the third gospel but were later 
accretions, there should be some difference of style be- 
tween these portions and the rest. But as a matter of fact, 
there is none. The characteristic style of the Lucan writ- 
ings equally pervades the passages rejected and the pas- 
sages retained by Marcion.‘ 


Plummer, who bases his assurance of the priority of our Luke 
almost exclusively upon this same argument, has this to say: 


But the chief evidence (in itself amounting to something 
like demonstration) that Marcion abridged our Luke, 
rather than the Evangelist expanded Marcion, is found 
in the peculiarities and characteristics of Luke’s style and 
diction. These run through the Gospel from end to end, 
and on the average are as frequent in the portions which 
Marcion omitted as in the rest. In the first two chapters 


3 A. H. Charteris, Canonicity, Edinburgh and London, 1880, 393; J. B. 
Lightfoot, Essays on the Work Entitled “Supernatural Religion,” London, 
1889, 186. 


4F. C. Burkitt, The Gospel History and Its Transmission, Edinburgh, 1906, 
315. 
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they are perhaps somewhat more frequent than elsewhere. 
It is quite incredible that the supposed interpolator made 
a minute examination of the style and diction of Marcion’s 
Gospel, practised himself in it, and then added those por- 
tions of our Gospel which Marcion did not include in his 
gospel: and that he accomplished this feat without raising 
a suspicion. Such a feat in that age would have been a 
literary miracle. Only those who have worked through the 
passages expunged by Marcion, carefully marking what is 
peculiar to Luke or characteristic of him, can estimate the 
full force of this argument.’ 


Neither Burkitt nor Plummer presents the evidence upon 
which this decisive argument is based; both refer the reader 
to Sanday’s essay. But when we consult Sanday, we are con- 
fronted by this amazing fact: Sanday’s whole inquiry into the 
vocabulary and style of Marcion’s Gospel seems to have been 
conducted without any reference to the text of Marcion’s Gos- 
pel. It apparently has been assumed that if Marcion had a 
Lucan pericope, he had it in precisely the form in which it is 
found in our Luke. The consequence is that Sanday’s elaborate 
demonstration resolves itself into a proof merely of the linguis- 
tic homogeneity of our Gospel of Luke, a matter which has 
never been in doubt, and the evidence cited has no necessary 
relevance for Marcion’s Gospel. Sanday points to any number 
of characteristic or peculiar Lucan words and shows that they 
are found in parts of our Luke which Marcion did not have; 
this would be very impressive if they were also to be fourd in 
what Marcion did include. But this is precisely the point ignored 
in the analysis. As a matter of fact, most of the terms cited by 
Sanday are not to be found in the recovered text of Marcon’s 
Gospel. There is no way of knowing whether they were orgin- 
ally there or not. 

May I give an example? “With Matthew,” writes Sanlay, 
“€X\e0s is masculine, with Luke neuter; so five times in chaoter 


s A. Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel of luke, 
New York, 1896, Ixixf. It may be worth noticing that both Burkitt and 
Plummer beg the question by using such words as “omitted,” “rejected,” 
“expunged.” 
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one and in 1037, which was retained by Marcion.’”® The point 
is, of course, that if Marcion had 10 37, but did not have chapter 
one, the appearance of the neuter é\eos in both places is an 
indication that the writer of chapter one also wrote 1037, and 
therefore had written the gospel which Marcion used. But 
not only is it by no means certain that Marcion’s Gospel con- 
tained the parable of the Good Samaritan (to which 1037 
belongs), it is also quite certain that no single fragment of 
Marcion’s text of the parable (if he did possess it) has been 
found. But the argument first takes for granted that Marcion 
had the parable, then assumes that in the form in which Marcion 
had it the parable must have contained the word eos and 
finally, that it contained it as a neuter rather than as a mas- 
culine. 


Sanday summarizes: ‘‘The verified peculiarites of St. Luke’s 
style and diction are found in the portions of the Gospel which 
Marcion omitted in a proportion averaging considerably more 
than one to each verse.’’ But the ‘verified peculiarities” are 
peculiarities of our Luke, not necessarily of Marcion’s Gospel, 


and taus have no reference to the particular point at issue. For 
it is quite obvious that the author of Luke-Acts would have 
impressed his style upon Marcion, if he had used Marcion as a 
source, as he is generally recognized as having done in his use 
of Mark. If I may quote Plummer again, making what seems 
to me to be a very essential emendation: ‘‘Only those who have 
worked through the passages expunged by Marcion, carefully 
marxing what is peculiar to Luke or characteristic of him [and 
is aso known to have belonged to Marcion’s Gospel] can estimate 
the full force of this argument.’’? It is this more adequate thing 
I urdertook to do. Although my experiment was largely explora- 
tory, I believe it was performed with sufficient precision and 
comprehensiveness to justify the conclusion that the “force” 
of the argument has been considerably overrated. 


I first prepared a list of 510 characteristic Lucan words and 
42 dioms, relying chiefly upon the same study of Luke’s style 


6janday, op. cit., 224. The word “‘retained’’ again begs the question. 
7Plummer, op. cit., Ixx. 
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which Sanday followed,* and counted all of their appearances 
in the Westcott and Hort text of Luke. According to my un- 
checked count, for which I can claim only approximate accuracy, 
the 510 words occurred in Luke 1123 times (or 15.8 per page) 
and the 42 idioms appeared 323 times (or 4.5 per page). 

The next step was to determine what materials in our Luke 
belonged also, in some form, to Marcion’s Gospel. This is a 
matter not admitting of objective determination beyond certain 
limits. Our sources for Marcion’s Gospel are largely Tertullian 
and Epiphanius. Occasionally it will be noted by one or both 
of these writers that Marcion “omitted” a pericope. More 
often they will merely fail to comment on an item, and modern 
critics are left to decide, and often to differ, as to whether it 
was in Marcion’s Gospel or not. I decided, for reasons which 
will appear, that it would be safer for my purpose to assume 
that any considerable passage unmentioned by any of our sources 
did not belong to Marcion, although this line cannot be drawn 
with complete precision. If I may call those parts of Luke which 
there is positive literary evidence to prove belonged in some 


form to Marcion “L™”, and the rest of Luke “L!,” we should 
have something closely approximating the following arrange- 
ment: 


Lm 
3 1a 10 16-25 16 1—18 22 22 64—23 25 


4 16—5 38 10 27-28 18 3a—19 27 23 33-35 
6 1-46 11 1-23 20 1-8 23 44-46 


8H. J. Holtzmann, Die Synoptischen Evangelien, 1863, 302 ff. 

9 It is important that the intention of this division of Luke be understood. 
I am not trying to reconstruct Marcion’s Gospel. That Gospel undoubtedly 
contained in substance more than I have included in L™; the point is that 
there is nothing to prove that it did. It should also be said that although I 
have endeavored to include in L™ everything which there is positive documen- 
tary evidence to show belonged in some form to Marcion’s Gospel and to 
include in L! everything which there is such evidence to show was lacking 
from it, outside of these limits I have no doubt assigned to L™ some mater- 
ials which might just as well have been assigned to L!. No exact line can be 
drawn. As we proceed, the reader will recognize that precision at this point 
is not only impossible but, so far as the purposes of this study are concerned, 
unnecessary. 
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7 2-28 11 27-29 20 19-44 23 50—-24 210 
7 3e—8 18 11 s3—12 5 21 5-17 24 25-53 

8 20-32 12 8-59 21 19-20 

8 42b—48 13 10-28 21 25—22 15 

9 1-30 14 12-24 22 19-34 

9 32—10 11 15 1-10 22 39-48 


L! 
1 1—2 s2 10 26 19 28-48 23 47-49 
3 1b—4 15 10 29-42 20 9-18 24 21b—24 
5 39 11 24-26 20 45—21 4 
6 47—71 11 30-32 21 18 
7 29-35 12 6-7 21 21-24 
8 19 13 1-9 22 16-18 
8 33—42a 13 2e—14 11 22 35-38 
8 49-56 14 25-35 22 49-63 
931 15 11-32 23 26-32 
10 12-15 18 23-33 23 36-43 


I now found that of the 1123 Lucan terms occurring in the 
71 pages of Luke at the rate of 15.8 per page, 676, or 14.7 per 
page, appeared in L™ (46 pages), and 447, or 17.9 per page, 
in L! (25 pages); and that the 323 idiomatic expressions in Luke 
(4.5 per page) appeared at the rate of 4 per page in L™ and 
5.5 in L!, In view of the fact, perhaps not without significance, 
that so much of the material not appearing in Marcion fails also 
to appear in the other Synoptic Gospels, the predominance of 
the peculiarly Lucan character in L! was doubtless to be expected, 
even upon the assumption of Luke’s priority. It will be remem- 
bered that Plummer points to the concentration of Lucan charac- 
teristics in chapters 1 and 2, which belong to L!. 

It is important to remember, however, that so far we are 
dealing with Luke — not with Marcion’s Gospel. L™ is not 
Marcion; it is that part of our Luke which in some form or degree 
is parallelled in Marcion’s Gospel. It is only as we consider the 
actual text of Marcion’s Gospel that we have any ground for 
judgment as to what that Gospel was in any detail. Till then 
we can only reach certain tentative conclusions as to its general 
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outline. The relevance and importance of this fact are especially 
obvious when, as in the present case, it is the matter of the 
style and vocabulary of Marcion’s Gospel which is under con- 
sideration. 

I next sought, therefore, to ascertain to what extent the 
characteristic Lucan terms appeared in Marcion’s text, using 
the materials assembled by Harnack’® from Tertullian, Epiph- 
anius and others for its reconstruction. Here one can move 
only very uncertainly, both because our earliest source, Tertul- 
lian, is in Latin, and the equivalent Greek is often not clearly 
indicated, and also because one cannot always be sure that 
even Greek sources are following the Marcionite text. Taking 
the text of Marcion at its maximum limits, however, and includ- 
ing in it virtually every possible appearance of one of the charac- 
teristic Lucan words, I counted only 144 occurrences, or 11.1 
per page — 3.6 fewer per page than in L™ and 6.8 fewer per 
page than in L!. The presence of 27 of these cases, however, is 
adequately accounted for by parallels in Matthew or Mark or 
both, which reduces the total significant for our purpose to 117. 

Reflection showed that this number should be further reduced, 
for it is clear that a word in Marcion’s text must also appear in 
L! to be strictly relevant to our problem, since otherwise it 
might be characteristic merely of Marcion’s Gospel and not of 
Luke as such at all. When I examined the 117 occurrences with 
this fact in mind, I discovered that 60 of them fell into this 
latter category and nowhere appeared in L!, even though, to be 
safe at this point, I had included in L! all that did not require 
the other classification, or more than a third of Luke. This 
reduced the significant total to 57. 

In other words, out of 676 occurrences of the characteristic 
Lucan words in those sections of our Luke which in some form 
are known to have been included in Marcion’s Gospel (accord- 
ing to the usual reckoning of the contents of this Gospel, as 
being three-fourths the size of the canonical Luke, there would 
be many more than this), only 117 were identified in Marcion’s 
known text, and only 57 of these were relevant to the issue 


x0 A, Harnack, Marcion, Das Evangelium vom Fremden Gott, Leipzig, 1921. 
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under discussion. But even this small total is too large, for 
only 47 of the 57 readings rested upon the testimony of our two 
best sources, and of these the greater number depended upon 
Tertullian’s Latin, for which the original Greek must in many 
cases be uncertain. The same sort of thing is true of the idioms, 
if the 42 I selected are regarded as providing an adequate check. 
Of the 323 occurrences of these idioms in Luke I counted only 
20 clear cases in the text of Marcion. The only possible con- 
clusion is that our knowledge of Marcion’s Gospel is too meager 
and uncertain to support any such structure as Sanday and 
others following him build upon it. The Gospel of Marcion, as 
we are able to reconstruct it, does not show enough of the liter- 
ary character we have learned to associate with Luke-Acts to 
establish its homogeneity with that work. So far as our knowl- 
edge goes, or at present can go, on that point, Marcion may have 
been earlier or later than Luke." 

May I conclude by mentioning two possibilities bearing on 
the general question of the priority of Luke or Marcion which 
are often overlooked, but may prove to be relevant. First, it 


would be possible for Marcion’s Gospel to be older than Luke 
and yet for Luke to antedate Marcion himself. In other words, 
if adequate reason should be found for regarding Marcion’s 
. form as more primitive than Luke’s, we should not necessarily 
have to date Luke as late as the middle of the second century, 
since the larger work may well have existed side by side with 
the earlier form which Marcion preferred. And secondly, it 


% The various steps in this experiment, although taken with reasonable 
care, were taken but once, and I can claim only the approximate accuracy 
of the statistics I have presented. Since the large element of uncertainty 
attaching to the text of Marcion itself would make anything approaching 
precision impossible in the final result no matter how exact my figures might 
be, it seemed hardly worth while to make the count again. 

12 Paul-Louis Couchoud, whose article on ‘‘Marcion’s Gospel” appeared in 
the January, 1936, issue of The Hibbert Journal (he was answered by Loisy 
in the next issue), infers, from his conclusion that Marcion’s Gospel is earlier 
than Luke, that ‘the date of the Synoptic Gospels must be placed roughly 
between A. D. 135 and 145,” I see nothing to require this inference. A com- 
parison of Marcion and Mark will render untenable, I am inclined to think, 
M. Couchoud’s identification of Marcion’s Gospel with Streeter’s ‘“‘Proto- 
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is possible that we have been too much inclined to take the 
position that either Luke expanded Marcion or Marcion abridged 
Luke. The possibility should not be lost sight of that back of 
both Marcion and Luke may lie a gospel, larger than Marcion’s 
version and shorter than Luke’s, from which both are derived. 


Luke.” Too much of Marcion, material and arrangement, seems to have 
come from Mark (either directly or through Luke) for Marcion to qualify 
as the hypothetical source. In my opinion, the “solution” of the Synoptic 
problem that makes room for the contingency of Marcion’s priority to Luke 
has not yet been conspicuously advanced. 








THE CREATION OF LIGHT IN GENESIS 1 3-5 


HERBERT GORDON MAY 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
OBERLIN, OHIO 


VEN the casual reader has often noticed the logical difficulty 

in the description of the creation of light and the separa- 

tion of light from darkness on the first day of creation in Gen 

1 3-5, when, according to verses 16-19, on the fourth day God 

made the luminaries and set them in the firmament to give light 
on the earth and to separate the light from the darkness. 

The Day of Yahweh, the New Year’s Day, was a repetition 

of the day of creation. It was a day of light, and the rising sun 

on that day was evidence that the forces of darkness and chaos 


had been defeated. In the preceding darkness the dragon of 
chaos had been overcome,? the wind of God had raged over the 
waters and had cleared the heavens, the struggle of the sea and 
rivers with God was over, and now creation could be accomp- 
lished. The darkened abyss, with the wind of God raging over 
the waters in Gen 1 2 belongs to the now familiar myth.4 In 


t Amos 5 18. 

2 See H. Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos in Urszeit und Endzeit, Gottingen, 
1895. 

3 Cf. J. A. Montgomery and Z. S. Harris, The Ras Shamra Mythological 
Texts, Phila., 1935, Poem E, 131 ff. 

4 The LXX éwedépero and the Targum (savp)xanw support this inter- 
pretation of nanny. See also Enuma eli§, IV, lines 42 ff., 95 ff., where Marduk 
employs winds to conquer Tiamat. See Ps 89 7-14; Job 26 12-13, etc. Very 
pertinent is Dan 7 2, which uses creation myth symbolism, and depicts four 
winds stirring up (jm) the great sea N37 ND» =0'37 OD, the primeval waters). 
The same wind appears as nv now: in Ps 18 16. See also Is 59 16-20. See J. P. 
Peters, ‘‘The Wind of God,” JBL, XXX (1911), 44 ff.; L. Waterman, ‘“‘Cos- 
mogonic Affinities in Gen 1 2,” AJSL, XLIII (1927), 177 ff.; J. M. P. Smith, 
“The Syntax and Meaning of Gen 1 1-3," AJSL, XLIV (1928), 108 ff. See 

203 
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Babylonian myth the next act was the making of the firmament, 
which, in our Biblical account, does not occur until verse 7. 
The intervening verses, which describe Yahweh creating the 
light by word of mouth, and by word of mouth causing the 
firmament to appear, belong to the redaction of the more original 
myth of creation. 

It has long been recognized that Gen 1 1—2 4s is composite. 
Schwally in 1906, and, more recently, Lambert have maintained 
that we have here two distinct recensions of the cosmogony, 
which, following Lambert, we may designate as the ‘‘Acts” and 
“Words” versions. Morgenstern recognizes the composite nature 
of the narrative, positing an original ‘‘divine fiat” version which 
has been recast by later writers or editors.’ The writer disagrees 
with both Lambert and Morgenstern when they place the Sab- 
bath framework in the “Acts” version. He agrees with Morgen- 
stern that the composite nature of the narrative is to be explained 
by a theory of redaction or editing, rather than by positing two 
distinct recensions. It is also right that the Sabbath framework 
belongs to the revised story. But Lambert makes the more 
cogent argument for the priority of the ‘‘Acts’”’ version. It is 
difficult to imagine a late priestly redactor spoiling the fine 


also the rendering of Gen 1 2 by T. J. Meek, in The Bible, An American Trans- 
lation: ‘‘a tempestuous wind raging over the surface of the waters.” Although 
in 1924 W. F. Albright (‘Contributions to Biblical Archeology and Philol- 
ogy,” JBL, XLIII, 363 ff.) interpreted this passage differently, suggesting 
that ornds mn exercised a sexual influence on own, and adducing in support 
the Byblian cosmogony, he correctly rejected the world-egg idea. Contrast 
H. Gunkel, Genesis, Géttinger Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, 1922, 
104. Cf. J. Morgenstern, ‘“‘The Sources of the Creation Story—Gen 1 1—2 4,” 
AJSL, XXXVI (1920), 169 ff. =n appears in the Ugarit Danel text, No. 
III, Col. I, lines 20, 21, 31, 32, with the meaning ‘‘to soar,” used of the flight 
of birds (eagles). If its connotation is similar in Gen. 1 2, there is a parallel 
bird metaphor used of the wind in the cosmogonic struggle myth in Ps 18 11, 
where Yahweh approaches the conflict with the waters by riding (flying) on 
a cherub, defined in the following stichos as speeding on the wings of the 
wind. 

SFr. Schwally, Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft, 1X (1906), 159 ff.; J. 
Morgenstern, op. cit., 169 ff.; M. Lambert, “‘A Study of the First Chapter 
of Genesis,” HUCA, I (1924), 3 ff. J. Wellhausem recognized a late element 
in the present form of the scheme of days: Die Composition des Hexateuchs 
und der historischen Biicher des Alten Testaments, 2nd. ed., 1889, 187 ff. 
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transcendentalism of the ‘‘Words” version. That the “Acts” 
version is older and is pre-exilic in date is evidenced by an 
allusion to it in Jer 4 23-25 and in the pre-exilic Ps 8, where we 
may compare verses 6 #. with Gen 1 27, 28. 

The purpose of the priestly redactor was, in part, to reinterpret 
the roots 8713 and nwy of the “Acts” version as actions by divine 
fiat. He does not discard the statement in verse 7 that God 
made the firmament, but he inserts before it in verse 6 an explan- 
ation that God made the firmament by word of mouth. So 
verses 14 and 15 interpret 16-1s. In 2 2-42 the priestly redactor 
intends the reader to understand that the transcendent deity, 
who works by divine fiat, rested on the seventh day from all 
his work. ‘‘God said, ‘Let us make man,’ ” etc., in verse 26 
belongs obviously to the ‘‘Words” version, but uses the root 
mwy. It is easy thus to understand how the redactor uses the 
roots 813 and 7wy, and that the Sabbath framework must be a 
part of the “Words” version. That the Sabbath framework is 
a part of the “Words” version is further indicated by the fact 
that it is introduced by 1 3-5, which obviously belongs to the 


“Words” version. The original “Acts” creation story was with- 
out this framework of six days of creation and a seventh day 
of rest.® 


THE SABBATH FRAMEWORK 


Recent investigations regarding the Sabbath make improbable 
such a Sabbath framework in the pre-exilic period.? It must be 
later than the Deuteronomic decalogue, in which the reason 
given for keeping the Sabbath has no reference to the creation 
story, for had it then existed, the authors of this decalogue 
could hardly have ignored it. The Sabbath command in the 


6 The creation of the luminaries may have originally come immediately 
after the making of the firmament. The redactor may be responsible for the 
present position, where it intrudes between the account of the creation of 
vegetation and animal life. 2 1 is the conclusion of the original ‘‘Acts” version. 

7 See E. G. Kraeling, “‘The Present Status of the Sabbath Question,” AJSL, 
XLIX, (1933), 218 ff.; T. J. Meek, ‘The Sabbath in the Old Testament,” 
JBL, XXXIII (1914), 201 ff. 

8 Deut. 5 12 ff. 
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Exodus decalogue makes a deliberate allusion to the redacted 
creation story,? and is later than the corresponding clause in 
the Deuteronomic decalogue. A late post-exilic date is suggested 
. by the priestly addition to the Holiness Code Sabbath in Ex 
31 17, where the Sabbath framework is also assumed. 

To insert this framework, it was necessary to represent the 
creation of light as the first act of creation, so that the series of 
seven days might begin. Even had the priestly theology per- 
mitted it, it would have been impossible to make the luminaries 
the cause of the first day by placing the creation of the sun at 
the very beginning, for the luminaries could not be created before 
the firmament, which, in the ‘‘Acts’’ version, was the first 
creation, immediately after the cosmogonic struggle. The 
eschatology contemporary with our priestly editor postulated 
a Golden Age of the future, when there would be no luminaries, 
but light would come from God himself. Given this, there was 
no difficulty in making a non-solar light the first creation. 

There were in the original “Acts” narrative seven acts of 
creation; i. e., firmament, luminaries, land, vegetation, fish and 
birds, land animals, and man. By the addition of light as a 
separate act of creation, there were now eight, and the redactor, 
in order to fit these into six days, had to adopt the arbitrary 
scheme of having two acts on the third and sixth days. It is this 
arrangement which makes it obvious that the Sabbath frame- 
work is secondary to the original story. 


THE Day OF CREATION AND THE ORIGIN OF LIGHT 


From certain allusions in Psalms, Job, and the prophets, we 
can reconstruct something of the Hebrew conception of creation, 
in the light of which the original ‘‘Acts’’ version is to be under- 
stood. Psalm 18 gives us a picture of the Hebrew equivalent of 


9 Ex 208 ff. These Sabbath legislations, despite the use of the roots ney 
and qN, cannot be taken as evidence that the Sabbath framework in Genesis 
belongs to the ‘“‘Acts’’ version, for, as we have seen, the ‘‘Words” redactor 
also uses these terms. 
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the Ugaritic myth of the Struggle of Baal and the Waters.** 
The cosmogonic struggle takes place in the darkness, with dark- 
ness the covert of Yahweh, while round about him is the darkness 
of the heavens, thick clouds without brightness. The only lights 
are the lightnings and coals of fire he hurls at the rebellious 
waters. The clear implication is that when once the struggle is 
over and the deity has “with the breath of the wind of his 
wrath’’™ conquered the waters, the day of creation may appear, 
the day of light. This is more obvious in Job 3 2-10, which also 
employs the symbolism of the struggle against the chaotic waters, 
here designated as the Leviathan. The darkness of the night 
of the struggle is to be contrasted with the brightness of the day 
of creation, although Job, who is using the symbolism in a 
pessimistic mood to refer to the night on which he was conceived 
and the day on which he was born, hopes that the night of 
struggle will not end in victory, and that the sun will not rise: 


May it wait for light, and there be none; 
And may it not see the eyelids of the dawn.” 


The conception of a single day of creation preceded by the 
darkness in which the struggle against the waters took place 
appears again in Job 384. The foundations of the earth were 
laid and its measurements fixed not on the second day, as in 
the ‘‘Words” version, but on the New Year’s Day of creation, 


10 See J. A. Montgomery and Z. S. Harris, loc. cit.; J. A. Montgomery, “‘Ras 
Shamra Notes IV, The Conflict of Baal and the Waters,” JAOS, LV (1935), 
268 ff.; W. F. Albright, “‘Zabil Yam and Thapit Nahar in the Combat be- 
tween Baal and the Sea,’’ JPOS, XVI (1936), 17 ff., et al. 

™ Ps 18 16—J5x M7 NDww. 

1 Job 3 9—nv. This is a reference to the sun. See, for instance, H. G. 
May, “Some Aspects of Solar Worship at Jerusalem,” ZAW, XIV (1937), 
273 ff., and “The Departure of the Glory of Yahweh,” JBL, LVI (1937), 
309 ff. Compare the New Year's Day light in Ps 118 27, and see also Ps 46 6. 

Albright (JBL, XLIII, 364) has suggested that (mwxn)a in Gen 11 is the 
equivalent of the Babylonian entima or infmi, i. e., ‘in the day that,” which 
semantically means ‘‘when.”” The present writer sees in this first word of 
the creation story an indication of an original day of creation. P. Humbert 
compares it with miwn mex in Deut 11 12, and with the Babylonian ré5 Satti: 
“La relation de Genése 1 et du Psaume 104 avec la liturgie du Nouvel-An 
israélite,"” RHPR, XV (1935), 6, 7. 
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“when the morning stars sang together and all the gods shouted 
for joy.”” The same day of creation, associated with the rising 
sun, appears by implication in the dragon myth symbolism of 
Ez 32 2 #., where, after the conquest, Yahweh reverses the usual 
procedure, and instead of a day of light, there comes for Egypt 
a day of darkness, as the sun is not allowed to appear. 

In this passage Yahweh controls light, but only through the 
medium of the heavenly bodies. Now it is true that in some 
passages God is represented as the one ultimately responsible 
for the light of day and darkness of night, but, with the exception 
of some late passages to be discussed presently, there is no hint 
that the light existed apart from the sun. We may take Psalm 
74 as an example. After the description of God’s victory over 
the many-headed dragon, we read: 


Day and night are both thine; 
Thou didst establish sun and moon. 


The parallelism here directly associates the day with the sun 
and the night with the moon. Jeremiah, in his reference to the 
“Acts” version of the creation narrative in 4 23, ascribes the 
light to the heavens, i. e., to the luminaries. If one compares 
verses 12 and 19 in Job 38 where allusion to the creation myth 
appears, it becomes evident that light and darkness are associ- 
ated with the luminaries. Significant also is Ps 19 2-7, where 
creation is the work of God’s hands, and here the sun is the only 
cause of light. Psalm 8, which makes allusion to the “Acts” 
creation story, with the heavens the work of the fingers of God, 
refers to the moon and stars in the heavens, but there is no hint 
of a mystic, non-solar light. Psalm 8 is an autumnal New Year 
hymn, as the superscription min by shows," and its use of the 
creation motive is in keeping with the conception of an annual 
cosmic creation drama. 

These passages give adequate support to the conclusion that 
the ‘‘Acts” version of creation contained no account of a first 
creation of non-solar light. The cosmogony of Philo Byblius 


13 See S. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, IV, 1923, 43 ff. 
The light of the New Year’s Day which comes after the cosmogonic conflict 
also appears in Ps 118 27: “Yahweh is El, and he has given us light.” 
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discloses that there was also no first creation of non-solar light 
in Phoenician mythology. Chaos and wind produced Mot, from 
which sprang the seed of creation. Mot shone forth the lumi- 
naries, and these are directly associated with light in the subse- 
quent context. 


LIGHT AND ESCHATOLOGY 


In the late exilic and post-exilic periods there came an em- 
phasis on Yahweh as the creator of light and darkness, which 
was eventually to resolve itself into the conception that Yahweh, 
apart from the sun, was the source of a divine light which would 
serve as the sole light of the world in the future Golden Age. 
The terminology of the Psalm in Habakkuk 3, especially verse 4, 
makes plausible the conjecture that this later conception arose 
in part by a process of ascribing to Yahweh the attributes of 
the sun-god, and yet divorcing him from the physical sun. In 
this process Ezekiel’s representation of Yahweh in the guise of 
a solar deity with his throne-chariot may have played a signif- 
icant role. 


The emphasis on Yahweh as creator of light and darkness, 
as it appears, for instance, in Is 45 7, may have come partially 
as a reaction against Babylonian or Persian dualism.’ The late 
date of this statement that Yahweh forms light and creates 
darkness vitiates Lambert’s attempt to use it as evidence that 
the older ‘‘Acts” creation narrative contained an account of the 
first creation of light.*%* Yahweh as creator of light and darkness 


%4 Phoenicum Historia, ii, 2,3. See, however, Albright, JBL, XLIII, 368 ff., 
where it is maintained that the idea that light sprang from water is wide- 
spread, although not specifically Mesopotamian. In some ways the Egyptian 
myth of Amon as a living flame coming from the ocean is not entirely pert- 
inent, for it represents the sun issuing from water, while the Genesis myth 
pictures the sun being created and set in the firmament. It must also be 
remembered that God in Gen 1 is not a sun-god. He is rather to be compared 
with El or Baal in the Ugarit myth. 

18 The context identifies this as a protest against dualism. Yahweh is both 
Ahuramazda and Ahriman? For the possibility of Persian influence in this 
passage, see C. Simcox, “The Role of Cyrus in Deutero-Isaiah,” JAOS, LVII 
(1937), 169. Cf. Is 50 2. 

%6 Lambert, op. cit., 5. 
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is also emphasized in the late interpolated doxology in Amos 
4 13.17 The post-exilic Psalm 139 divorces entirely the luminaries 
from the divine light which belongs to Yahweh: 


Also, darkness does not make it dark for you, 
But the night is as bright as the day; 
Darkness and light are both alike to you."® 


In strong contrast to Job 32 #., 384-11, and Ps 1810 4., the 
author of Hab 33 #. pictures Yahweh approaching the combat 
with the waters robed in mystic light: 


A brilliance like light was under him, 
Rays of light were at his side; 
And he made them the veil of his majesty."? 


In Ps 104 2 appears a similar representation from the late post- 
exilic period: 


Who wraps yourself in light as in a garment, 
Who stretches out the heavens like a tent.?° 


17 See R. E. Wolfe, ‘‘The Editing of the Book of the Twelve,” ZAW, XII 
(1935), 108 ff., e¢. al. 

8 Verse 12. 

1% A difficult text. This follows the plausible reconstruction of The Bible, 
An American Translation. Cf. F. J. Stephens, ‘The Babylonian Dragon 
Myth in Habakkuk 3,” JBL, XLIII (1924), 290 ff. 

20 Kemper Fullerton has demonstrated beyond a doubt that Ps 104 reflects 
the creation narrative as we have it at present in Gen 1: “The Feeling for 
Form in Psalm 104,” JBL, XL (1921), 43 ff. The relation of this psalm to 
Ikhnaton’s Hymn to the Sun has been greatly over-stressed. In its present 
form it is clearly post-exilic in date. Verse 2b is influenced by Is 40 22, and in 
verses 2-5 is the style of the late doxologies, such as those found in Amos 5 8; 
95,6. Cf. Is 42 5. Verse 19 is a deliberate allusion to the ‘‘Words”’ redaction 
in Gen 114. Buttenwieser’s contention that Ez 316,13 is a mechanical, 
thoughtless copying of Ps 104 13, because “‘birds do not live in trees that have 
been felled,” ignores the origin of Ezekiel’s symbolism, which is that of the 
myth of the body of the god scattered abroad over the surface of the land, 
exposed to the birds of the air, as it appears in the Ugaritic myth of Aleyan 
and Mut, and for which there are plenty of Biblical parallels: see Ez 29 3 f.; 
1 Sam 17 44, 46; Jer 22 18, 19, etc. See M. Buttenwieser, The Psalms, Chicago, 
1938, 165. Cf. P. Humbert, op. cit., 19 ff. At any rate, Ps 1041-5 has no 
parallels in the Ikhnaton hymn. 
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This conception becomes an integral part of Hebrew eschat- 
ology in Zech 14 7. “On that day,” the New Year’s Day of the 
new creation, after Yahweh’s battle against the enemy nations, 
there shall be continuous day, not night and day, but there shall 
be light at night-time. As Trito-Isaiah informs us in Ch. 60, 
Yahweh will be the source of light, the nations shall walk in his 
light and kings in the brightness of his rising, and no more shall 
the sun be light by day nor the moon by night, for Yahweh shall 
be the unfailing light. The author of Joel 33,4 prophesies 
that the moon and sun shall disintegrate before the coming of 
the new Day of Yahweh. This final return of the Glory of 
Yahweh will not be a solar phenomenon, for, according to the 
late author in Is 24 23, the moon will turn pale, and the sun will 
hide his face in shame, for Yahweh will be king on Mount Zion 
and will reveal his glory in Jerusalem. 

It is in the light of such ideology that Gen 1 3-5 must be under- 
stood. The redactors had at hand a non-solar divine light which 
could be used to introduce the Sabbath framework, and which, 
in their estimation, was not inconsistent with the fact that, as 
they conceived it, on the fourth day the sun and moon were 
created to separate the light from the darkness and day from 
night. We may now understand how the ‘Words’ redaction 
introduces into the creation narrative what appears to us as a 
logical inconsistency. For the post-exilic Hebrews, however, 
there was nothing irrational about this story of creation. It was 
consistent with their theology.” 


at Verses 2, 3, 19, 20. 

22 The late Middle Bronze Age archaic alphabetic inscription from Shechem 
has been translated by Obermann as “Of Wind, Water, and Light,” and he 
recalls, as one of his suggestions, Gen 1 in its present form, in which the wind 
and water are followed by light. See J. Obermann, ‘Wind, Water, and Light 
in an Archaic Inscription from Shechem,” JBL, LVII (1938), 239 ff. The 
translation, however, is very tentative. Cf. F. Bohl, ‘Die Sichem Plakette, 
Protoalphabetische Schriftzeichen der Mittelbronzezeit vom Tell Balata,”’ 
ZDPV, 1938, 1 ff. At any rate, this inscription has no bearing on our problem, 
for, if Obermann’s translation is correct, it may simply imply that the con- 
flict between wind and water was followed by the light of the new day of 
creation, provided there is any reference to a creation myth. 





LUKE’S TRANSLATION OF SEMITIC 
INTO HELLENISTIC CUSTOM 


Cc. C. McCOWN 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


I. The Paralytic Let Down Through the Roof 
Mk 24; Lk 519 


O passage in the New Testament better illustrates the 
interpreter’s need for archaeological intelligence than the 
few words in Mark 24 which refer to the uncovering of the roof 
above Jesus in order to lower the paralytic into his presence. 
Commentators frequently remark, as they approach the pas- 


sage, that it has caused their predecessors great perplexity and 
that it is ‘difficult to imagine what was done.” Relatively few 
reach certain conclusions as to its meaning. Yet those who 
have understood the construction of the houses of the poor in 
in Palestine have found it very simple. 

The interpreters’ embarrassments are sometimes due to their 
magnifying the humble dwelling of Jesus’ friends in Capernaum 
into an ancient Roman house with impluvium and court or 
into a modern Syrian house of two stories built with a second- 
story gallery running around the inner court. Sometimes the 
allusion in the Talmud to rabbis occupying an upper room 
complicates the interpretation. The supposed difficulty of 
carrying a man over roofs, which, according to Deuteronomic 
prescription (22 s), should have had parapets about them, has 
led many to assume that the digging out (€£opbéavres) referred 
to breaking out a passage to carry the man across the house 
roofs or to let him down into the court. Others have supposed 
that the roof which was unroofed was a canopy over the court, 


the roofing of the gallery, or a cover over an impluvium-like 
213 
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opening. Still others have supposed that an opening for a trap 
door or for a door to a stairway had to be enlarged, or that the 
bearers had to dig through tiles on the side of the upper room. 


The proper explanation of the passage was given long ago 
by W. M. Thomson, the missionary whom Renan thought the 
best traveled in the Near East. The Land and the Book, though 
it makes no pretence to scholarship and is not always a trust- 
worthy guide, does in this case offer a perfectly simple and 
evidently correct explanation. One of the most common forms 
of roof in Palestine is made by placing wooden beams across 
the stone or mud-brick walls and covering these with reeds, 
or sticks, or the smaller branches of trees placed close together; 
a matted layer of thorns follows, and, finally, a layer of some 
inches of clay. With only the slightest slope to prevent the 
water from gathering in pools and with a proper resurfacing 
and rolling at the beginning of the rainy season, this simple and 
inexpensive roof keeps out the heat of the sun in summer and 
sheds the heavy rains of winter with surprising success, as any- 
one who has spent time in Palestine knows. Thomson says 
that he has seen people dig through'such roofs on various oc- 
casions and has done so himself. To be sure some dust would 
be raised and there might be some inconvenience to those 
immediately below. But there is nothing at all impossible in 
Mark’s account. Such an action might be unusual. Indeed 
the story demands that it should be, for the point of this episode 
is the indomitable perseverance of the sick man and his bearers. 
No Palestinian today would hesitate because a little dust or 
dirt might fall on those below. If Galileans nineteen hundred 
years ago were at all like modern Palestinians, the story rings 
true. The objections of Woolston and Strauss to the credibility 
of the account are quite beside the mark. 


* Op. cit., N. Y., 1859, II, 7 f. So Branscomb, Farrar (Cambr. Bib., 1894), 
Jacobus, Morison (a clear and simple discussion), Loisy, Lagrange; repeated 
in various works (Hastings, DB, s. vv. “‘Roof,”’ ‘House’; Cheyne, Enc. Bibl., 
s. v.. “House”; Benzinger, Heb. Archdol., 3d ed., 1927, 102; Vincent, Canaan, 
70) which most commentators seem not to have read, but see E. Klostermann, 
Lukasevangelium, and J. Alexander Findlay on Luke in Abingdon Bible Com., 
ad loc.; Strack-Billerbeck, ad Mk 2 4, 
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The outside stairway to the roof, still quite common in Pales- 
tine and implied in the Old Testament, the New Testament, 
and the Talmud,? was so well known that Mark’s racy account 
did not need to refer to it. The small height of the ordinary 
hut of peasant or working man made it easy to ascend and easy 
to let the man down on a pallet. It is quite unnecessary to 
manufacture trouble for the faithful four or for the modern 
interpreter by assuming the xp&Barros to have a framework 
or legs. If one sets the story into its proper background, the 
whole is quite natural and entirely credible. 

Wellhausen, who is somewhat doubtfully followed by many 
German commentators, nods sadly in his assumption that 
Mark’s expression, ‘‘unroofed the roof, digging it up,”’ requires 
emendation.s Many commentators are troubled by Mark’s 
apparent redundancy. But the expression is remarkably true 
to Mark’s style as exhibited in such combinations as “at evening 
when the sun set,’”’ and should be added to Hawkins’ long list.4 
The pendant participle, é£optéavres, is added to make clear 
how the roof was removed, and it should have saved the com- 
mentators all of their uncertainty. 

A passage in Josephus (Ant., XIV, 459=xv, 12) illustrates 
both how the roof was crossed and how the man was let down. 
When Herod, attacking Antigonus’ forces at the village of 
Isana, defeated them, the account says, “The dwellings being 
filled with hoplites and some fleeing over the roofs (avagev- 
vyévrowv éri Tas oréyas), he seized the latter, and digging 
up (a4vacKxamtwyv) the roofs of the houses, saw the parts below 
filled with soldiers,” who were dispatched with stones. 

Attempts to harmonize Luke’s account with that of Mark 
and provide for both the flat roof which the latter presupposes 
and the tiles of the former were once the rule and they serve 
notably to becloud the issue. This is evident at once to anyone 
who knows how tiles have to be laid in order to shed water. It 
is hard to believe that flat stones or terra cotta tiles would ever 


2 Mk 13 15=Mt 24 17, (and Billerbeck ad loc.); 1 Sam 9 25; Is 15 3; Jer 19 13, 
32 29; Zeph 15; Ac 10 9. 

3 Ev. Marci, ad loc. 

4 Horae Syn., 2d ed., Oxford, 1909, 139-142. 
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have been laid in the flat mud roof. They would serve no pur- 
pose but to interfere with the flat stone or the roller which is 
used in the autumn to smooth out the cracks left in the mud by 
the heat of summer. Whether it is true that tiles were not used 
on houses in Palestine in the early first century, as some com- 
mentators suppose,s may be regarded as uncertain. Flat tiles 
with flanges much like those now in use, are found in the ruins 
of later dwellings in the Greek cities of Palestine, at Jerash, for 
example. In Greece terra cotta rain tiles on gabled roofs were 
in use from about 700 B.C. on. They must have been known 
in the hellenistic cities of Syria and Palestine. However that 
admission does not affect the case in hand. J. Alexander Findlay 
is perfectly justified in taking exception to Luke’s “description 
of Peter’s one-roomed peasant’s cottage as having tiles like a 
Roman villa.’ 

Once the character of the third Gospel is considered, the 
problem of the tiles melts into thin air. Luke was not a Pales- 
tinian but probably a native of a more highly developed and 
prosperous section of the ancient world, of Syria, of the province 
of Asia, or possibly of Macedonia. He was writing for an upper- 
class audience of city folk in the Greek world. I am inclined to 
think that he was ignorant of the character of Galilean peasants’ 
houses, as Findlay assumes. But that is not important. For 
his audience if not for himself, Mark’s account is not satisfac- 
tory. One may question whether it would have been as unintel- 
ligible as it has been for the majority of modern interpreters. 
Possibly Luke wished to disguise the lowly beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. He is the writer who seems in the Book of Acts to 
rejoice over the winning of people of the “‘better sort’”’ to Chris- 
tianity. But whether to make the account intelligible or at- 
tractive, Luke has adapted it to readers who lived in the cities 
of the hellenistic world. 


5 It does not appear that J. M. Creed, The Gospel According to St. Luke, 
London, 1930, 79; H. Vincent, Canaan, Paris, 1907, 70; and P. Thomsen, 
Kompendium der Paldstinischen Altertumskunde, Tiibingen, 1913, 31 ff., 
sustain that contention. Klostermann’s references (Das Lukasevangelium, 
Tubingen, 1929, ad Joc.) are antiquated and do not prove the absence of tiles. 

6 Abingdon Bible Commentary, New York, etc., 1929, 1037. 
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II. The Anointing of Jesus 
Mk 14 3; Mt 26 7; Lk 7 3s; Jn 123 


Four accounts of an anointing of Jesus while he was eating 
appear in the Gospels. That in Mark is copied by Matthew 
with his customary omission of graphic detail. In both Gospels 
the myrrh is poured upon Jesus’ head. The anointing of Jesus 
in Luke differs in numerous details, among others that here 
Jesus’ feet, not his head, are anointed. The majority of com- 
mentators take the account in Luke, with its different setting 
and different lesson, to describe a separate event, while, as a 
usual thing, John’s account, though also different in detail, is 
regarded as a variant of Mark’s 

Attempts to harmonize the three, Mark, Matthew, and John, 
are numerous and none is entirely satisfactory. One of the 
chief difficulties is to explain the fact that in John Jesus’ feet 
are anointed, in Mark-Matthew, his head. One explanation is 
that as the woman bent over to anoint his head she accidentally 
broke the alabastron over his feet. According to another, she 
had so much of the precious ointment that she had to use it up 
on his feet. Harmonizers are practically driven to assume that 
both feet and head were anointed. Some explain that Mark 
noticed the anointing of the head, John that of the feet. The 
interpretations are so various and inacceptable, not to say 
ludicrous, that one can hardly escape the conclusion that the 
same incident has been used by early Christian preachers to 
point two different morals. 

Since the days of Gregory the Great the Roman church has 
identified Mary Magdalen, Mary of Bethany, and the woman 
who was a sinner. As Bernard well argues,’? that is almost 
certainly the opinion of the writer of the fourth Gospel (cf. 11 2). 
However, Bernard’s position that Mary anointed the feet of 
Jesus twice, once as narrated in Luke and again as recounted 
in the other three Gospels, seems less well taken. Such a pos- 
sibility must be allowed, yet, in the criticism of non-sacred 
literature, few would dream of proposing such an attempt at 


7 ICC, ad loc. 
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harmonizing variant accounts, and it does not seem admissible 
here. 

Be that as it may, the problem of the present paper is the 
difference of custom indicated by the anointing of the head in 
Mark-Matthew, but of the feet in Luke and John. The com- 
mentators who harmonize the accounts explain all of the pas- 
sages and those who do not harmonize explain the two latter 
from the common Graeco-Roman custom of reclining at ban- 
quets. The woman stands behind Jesus and, as she weeps, her 
tears fall on his feet, which she then anoints. Given the custom 
of reclining on a couch, especially if a ériclinium is presupposed, 
the woman would hardly be able to reach his head but could 
easily reach his feet, which, of course, would be bare. Professor 
Findlay must have been working under undue pressure when 
he represents the woman in Luke’s account as washing and 
anointing Jesus’ feet while he was sitting with them “tucked 
up underneath him.’ 

There is of course the possibility that Mark supposed Jesus 
to be reclining on a single couch, and that the woman could 
therefore have access to his head. Numerous ancient reliefs 
and wall paintings show a man reclining on such a couch with 
his wife sitting beside him, always toward the foot. However, 
in the Gospels, no such arrangement of the figures is presupposed. 
An interloper from without, especially a woman of uncertain 
reputation, could without difficulty enter the room where the 
meal was being served. In Palestine even today, among those 
who are not Europeanized, the greatest freedom prevails both 
in city and country. The easy ways of the orient allow liberties 
which our customs do not. Moreover the Jews did not restrict 
women as the modern Moslem does. But the woman would 
hardly go within the enclosure made by the couches on which 
the guests were reclining. That was reserved for the servants. 
To one who has seen the modern peasants of Palestine eating, 
the natural assumption is that, at all the meals mentioned in 
the Gospels, Jesus and his companions were sitting with their 
feet crossed under them and were eating out of a common bowl 


8 Abingdon Bible Commentary, 1039, 
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placed in the center. Then the woman coming in from behind 
would have no alternative but to pour the myrrh upon his 
head. 

It is not possible to prove indubitably that the ordinary 
peasant sat rather than reclined at meals in Jesus’ day. The 
fashion of reclining had long been known to the Jews both from 
Persia and from Rome.’ To be sure the Greek words used in 
the Gospels to describe participation in a meal literally taken 
always imply reclining (@va— and xatra-— xetpat, —KXivw, 
avanrintw) but the custom of reclining had become so common 
among the Greeks and Romans that the words really mean 
little more than to “be at table,” or “‘dining.’”’ Krauss notes 
that in Hebrew also “ ‘Liegen’ (apn) geradezu ‘Mahizeit’ heisst,”’ 


and that guests are Hingelehnte (0°210D), even when they are 
not reclining.*° The translation of the Greek words of the 
Gospels as ‘‘sit at meat” in the King James Version, and the 
pictures of the Last Supper with which all are familiar are 
examples of a similar linguistic phenomenon. Everyone, unless 
he has been taught to be critical, translates others’ customs into 


his own language and customs. 

Sometimes it is difficult to translate a foreign story adequately 
without laborious explanations of differences of custom. The 
western exegete has exactly that difficulty with the accounts 
which Luke and John have given of this incident. To use the 
incident, Luke and John, both writing for hellenistic audiences, 
had to modify the story unless they wished to disturb its appli- 
cation by stopping to explain the Palestinian custom of sitting 
instead of reclining at meals. 

It must be admitted that it is impossible to present a complete 
demonstration of the thesis here proposed. Neither in the inci- 
dent of the uncovering of the roof nor in that of the anointing 
were the customs of Palestine free from outside contamination 
in the time of Jesus. Such information as the Mishna gives for 
the third century is lacking for the first. For the argument 
here presented it is unfortunate that Klostermann is not right 


9 Esth 16, 7 8; Tob 21; Judith 12 15 (?). 
% Talmiid. Archdologie, Leipzig, 1912, III, 44. 
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in asserting that Palestine knew nothing of roof tiles in Jesus’ 
day. It is also unfortunate that one cannot assume modern 
fellah customs to be the same as those of the Jewish peasants 
nineteen hundred years ago. Perhaps it should be noted in 
passing that the accounts of the anointing in Mark and Luke 
both imply the absence of any head-covering on those who 
are eating, whereas the modern fellah is never without his tur- 
ban or, more often, his ‘agal and keffiyeh. Modern customs 
must be used with care in attempting to arrive at the ways of 
the ancients. However, it must be set down as beyond reason- 
able contradiction, that Luke, whose knowledge of Palestine 
was certainly very defective," is not explaining or correcting 
Mark in either of the two stories under discussion. On the 
contrary, in spite of possible caveats, the probabilities are 
strongly in favor of the hypothesis that in both cases Luke and, 
in the second case, John deliberately or unconsciously “trans- 
lated’’ a Jewish into a hellenistic custom. 


™ See JBL,LVII (1938), 54 ff., LI (1932), 115. 





THE ASKLEPIOS CULT IN PALESTINE 


By S. VERNON McCASLAND 
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T IS not my purpose to discuss all the different types of reli- 

gious healing in Palestine, but to consider in particular the 
penetration of hellenistic Palestine by the cult of Asklepios. 
The popularity of this cult in Greece during this period is well 
known. The temple of Asklepios at Epidaurus was famous 
throughout the world. Its reputation was so great that the cult 
was transplanted to many other important places. It was 
established at Rome, at Carthage, and in Egypt. There were 
shrines of Asklepios in many other parts of Greece and in Greek 
islands and territories. Asklepios was one of the most popular 
deities of the hellenistic period. He was certainly the most 
important god of healing. One has only to read a writer like 
Pausanias to see the tremendous hold which this deity with his 
healing shrines had gained in the ancient world. 

The hellenization of the Mediterranean world was the process 
in which the cultures of peoples around the Mediterranean 
came under the influence of Hellenism. It involved the penetra- 
tion of these other cultures by Greek language, ideas, customs, 
and institutions. Not the least important aspect of the process 
was the hellenization of indigenous religions. The deities of 
Greece were very often adopted by peoples who accepted other 
aspects of Greek culture. The usual process by which this 
religious penetration occurred was for a particular Greek deity 
to absorb both the figure and cult of a native deity whose func- 
tions were similar to his. Thus a native people would often 
call its chief deity Zeus, its sun-god Apollo, and its god of 
healing Asklepios. This process of hellenization went on for 
centuries but it was brought into the consciousness of the 
ancient world by the military conquest of Alexander. 
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In the nature of the case, we cannot recover all the traces of 
the migrations of Asklepios over the ancient world. But in 
many cases definite historical records of this cult outside of 
Greece have been preserved. This is true for Palestine. 

But, first, let us note the position which Asklepios achieved 
in Phoenicia and her colonies. The entrance of Asklepios into 
Phoenicia was achieved through his identification with the 
important Phoenician deity Eshmun. This deity had numerous 
temples in Phoenicia. He had a temple at Sidon which dated 
at least from the fourth century B.C.t That Asklepios was 
worshiped at this temple of Eshmun at Sidon is shown by an 
inscription to Asklepios found when this site was excavated 
in 1900.2 There are other evidences of the penetration of Phoeni- 
cia by Asklepios. Strabo in the first century refers to a grove of 
Asklepios on the Tamyrus River between Berytus and Sidon. 
Pausanias, also in the first century, tells of meeting a Sidonian 
at Aegium in Achaia who was devoted to Asklepios and affirmed 
that the Sidonians had a better understanding of both Asklepios 
and Apollo than the Greeks did, associating Apollo with the 
sun and Asklepios with the air.4 Antoninus Placentius, who 
visited the Holy Land in the sixth century after Christ, refers 
to the Asklepios river at Sidon.’ That the Phoenicians identified 
Asklepios with Eshmun is shown also by the statement of Strabo 
that the Eshmun temple in the Phoenician colony of Carthage 
was devoted to the worship of Asklepios.6 Further evidence is 
a trilingual inscription from Sardinia which identifies Eshmun 
and Asklepios in Phoenician, Greek and Latin.” It seems prob- 
able therefore that wherever the Phoenician god Eshmun was 
worshipped, whether at home or in the colonies, during the 
hellenistic period his cult was absorbed by Asklepios. This also 


t F, C. Eiselen, Sidon, 1907, 166; insc. from 396-383 B. C. 

2 Ibid., 135; Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1904, 316, 
no. 12. 

3 Strabo, XVI, ii, 22. 

4 Pausanias, VII, xxiii, 7-8. 

5 P. Geyer Itinera Hierosolymitana Saeculis 4-8, 1898, 159-160. 

6 Strabo, XVII, iii, 14. 

7 CIS, I, 143, 1. 
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indicates that Eshmun himself was a healing deity. It probably 
indicates the prevalence of religious healing in Phoenicia from 
early times. The way for the merging of these two cults was 
prepared by the widespread reverence for serpents in Phoenicia 
to which Philo Byblius, born in the middle of the first century, 
testified, so that the Phoenicians would be ready to receive the 
Greek deity of healing together with the sacred serpents which 
were always found at his shrines.* Even the fact that Eshmun 
was a youthful deity would not be an insuperable difficulty, for 
beardless statues of Asklepios were known in Greece.® 

It is reasonable to assume that this Phoenician cult of Ask- 
lepios-Eshmun was well known in Palestine as early as the 
first century. From ancient times there had been constant 
commercial and cultural relations between Phoenicia and 
Palestine. That this interchange was a commonplace in the 
first century is shown by the fact that Jesus and his disciples 
once retired into the borders of Tyre and Sidon. On that jour- 
ney they must have passed near the temple of Asklepios at 
Sidon. 

Turning now to Palestine proper, we discover that this great 
deity of healing had also been accepted there as early as the 
first century. We cannot give the complete story of the cult of 
Asklepios in Palestine, but, in view of the general penetration 
of its culture by the Greek spirit after the time of Alexander, it 
is not at all strange that we find some evidence of Asklepios 
there. The earliest definite appearance of Asklepios in Pales- 
tine, so far as we know, was in connection with the hot springs 
at Tiberias, which were famous for their healing qualities in 
ancient times. During the first century they were not only very 
popular but enjoyed the right of asylum. Josephus relates that 
during the war against Rome he allowed one of his rivals to go 
to these springs for treatment unmolested.*® That the healing 
which occurred at these springs was attributed not only to 
divine power but also and specifically to Asklepios is shown by 


8 C. Miller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 1849, 572 f., Philo Byblius, 
4la, 41b. 

® Pausanias, IT, xiii, 5; II, x, 2. 

x0 Josephus, Bellum, II, xxi, 6; Ant. XVIII, ii, 3. 
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a bronze coin struck by the city of Tiberias in 99 A. D. On the 
obverse of this coin is the bust of Trajan; on its reverse is Hygieia, 
the daughter of Asklepios. She is seated on a rock from beneath 
which water is gushing forth. She holds in her right hand the 
sacred serpent of Asklepios and feeds him from a phiale in her 
left. This coin was struck again in 108 A. D.* The hot springs 
are called Al Hammam today. In ancient times they were 
called Hammatia. The author of Joshua states that Hammath 
was a fortified city. In Greek times it was called Emmaus. 
In fact all hot springs seem to have been called Hammath by 
the Hebrews, and Emmaus by the Greeks. We have noted above 
that this was a famous site in the time of Josephus. It was well 
known also among the Romans. This is shown by a reference 
in Pliny.** The site is still occupied and well known in our time. 
It is not improbable, therefore, that there has been continuous 
occupation at these springs at least from the time of the ancient 
Hebrews. Just how early the Asklepios cult gained a foothold 
here we are unable to say, but it is clear that the cult was there 
at the end of the first century. Nor do we know the precise 
nature of the cult at this site, but it is not unusual for Hygieia 
as well as Asklepios to be associated with springs. Pausanias 
mentions several springs sacred to these deities..* Nor do we 
know again the precise nature of healing performed here before 
the Asklepios cult arrived. But if it is safe to reason by analogy 
on the basis of what happened in many other places, we might 
infer that the Asklepios cult absorbed the cult of an older Semitic 
healing spirit at these springs. It is interesting to note also that 
modern natives of this region still believe that the springs are 
inhabited by jinn who heat the water.*' The eminent native 
Palestinian scholar, Dr. T. Canaan, has made a study of no 
less that 125 springs in Palestine which natives still believe to 
be inhabited, and many of them are thought to have healing 


= G. F. Hill, Greek Coins of Palestine, 1914, 6, pl. 1, no. 10. 

#2 Joshua 19 35 

%3 Pliny, Hist. Nat., V, 15, 

™% Pausanias, III, xxi, 8; 1, xxxiv, 4; V, v, 10. 

%s T, Canaan, “Haunted Springs and Water Demons in Palestine,” Journal 
of the Palestine Oriental Society, 1 (1922), 23. 
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powers.’ It is possible that these modern spirits in many cases 
represent a survival of the spirits of ancient times in modern 
dress. 

Another equally famous Hammath in Biblical times was 
located just a few miles around the south end of the sea of 
Galilee, up in the Yarmuk Valley, near tHe site of ancient 
Gadara. Today these springs are called Al Hammeh. Eunapius 
said that, next to the springs at Bajae in Italy, these baths at 
Gadara were the most important in the world.'? Strabo said 
that this water was so powerful that when cattle drank it their 
horns and hoofs fell off.** The Onomasticon of Eusebius calls 
them cleansing springs. Epiphanius also states that the waters 
were good for various diseases.*® In the sixth century Antoninus 
Placentius referred to them as the “baths of Elijah, where lepers 
are healed.’”’ According to him the cures which occurred there 
involved sleep and visions which were very similar to the process 
of incubation usually found at the Asklepios shrine. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that the Asklepios cult had taken root at 
these springs near Gadara. However, the authorities quoted 
do not definitely ascribe the cult there to Asklepios. 

Another Palestinian site where Asklepios found a definite 
rooting was Neapolis, the modern Nablus. Whether Asklepios 
was adopted at this site as early as the first century, we are 
unable to say. But undoubtedly early in the second century 
this had occurred. Antoninus Pius struck coins here for Ask- 
lepios and Hygieia. This was repeated by Philip Senior and 
Gallus a century later.2? Here again it is impossible to deter- 
mine the nature or the extent of the Asklepios cult. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that Jacob’s well where Jesus asked the 
Samaritan woman for a drink is located nearby. This well is 
said to have been a gift of the patriarch Jacob. Whether it had 
healing qualities, in the first century, again we do not know. 
We do know that Jesus used its water as a symbol of the water 


%6 T, Canaan, op. cit., 153-170. 

17 E, Schuerer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, 4th ed., II, 158. 
18 Strabo, XVI, xi, 45. 

19 Epiphanius, Adv. Haer., I, 131. 

20 G. F. Hill, op. cit., 47, 65, 66, 71. 
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of life." Moreover, Antoninus Placentius in the sixth century 
said that sick people were cured by drinking from the water- 
bucket there from which the Lord had drunk.” 

Definite evidence of the Asklepios cult is found again at the 
seacoast town of Ascalon. We have no early evidence of this, 
but in the fifth century Proclus, head of the Neo-Platonist 
school in Athens, wrote a hymn in honor of Asklepios Leon- 
touchos of Ascalon.*s> How early Asklepios went to Ascalon is 
unknown, but it is probable that he absorbed the cult of a 
native healing deity there. It may be that the native deity 
survives obscurely in the word Leontouchos, the strange 
epithet applied to Asklepios there. 


We may call attention also to the enigmatical statuary group 
of an eagle in its nest struggling with a serpent, from the Naba- 
tean temple on Jebel et Tannur in the Wadi Hesa, southeast of 
the Dead Sea, recently excavated by the American School in 
Jerusalem. This temple flourished during the last century 
B. C. and the first century A. D. It shows a strong hellenistic 
influence in both architecture and religion. Original Nabatean 
conceptions are strongly overlaid with Hellenism. Zeus, Helios, 
and perhaps Aphrodite, not to mention lesser deities, have 
apparently absorbed native figures.** No certain interpreta- 
tion of the serpent struggling with the eagle has yet been sug- 
gested, but to say the least, in view of the consistently religious 
nature of other objects from this site, the serpent and eagle 
probably either represent certain deities or are meant to sug- 
gest them. Nor is that improbable in view of the religious 
associations of both eagle and serpent in antiquity. The serpent 
was important in Greece in many cults, especially those of 
Apollo, Zeus and Asklepios. It was prominent also in the cults 
of Phoenicia, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. The eagle was associ- 


John 4 5f. 

2 P, Geyer, op. cit., 162-163. 

23 Arthur Ludwich, Procli Lycii Carminum Reliquiae, 3, published in Index 
Lectionum in Regia Academia Albertina, 1895, III. Only the title of this 
hymn survives. 

24 Nelson Glueck, Bulletin of the American Schools, nos. 65, 66, 67, 68, gives 
preliminary reports, 1937-38. 
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ated with Zeus in Greece and its associations were widespread 
in the hellenistic period. Thus the eagle-serpent group of Khirbet 
et Tannur might be associated with Zeus, since both at times 
are found in his cult. But this is unlikely, in view of the appar- 
ent struggle represented, which would seem to be out of place 
if they were both associated with Zeus. It is possible that this 
group has a Zoroastrian origin, for the eagle belongs to the good 
and the serpent to evil in that dualistic system, which would 
make the struggle appropriate.** But if it is to be associated 
with Greek influence, this group presenting some obscure 
Semitic myth would in the time of this temple probably repre- 
sent the intrusion of Asklepios into this region, though we 
are not familiar with a myth or representation of this type in 
the cult of Asklepios. The penetration of Asklepios into Phoeni- 
cia and Palestine would easily account for his influence in Trans- 
jordan. But the final identification of this struggle of an eagle 
with a serpent will probably have to await the excavation of 
other Nabatean sites lying temptingly in Transjordan today. 

Thus we have shown that Asklepios made an appearance very 
definitely in Phoenicia and in Phoenician colonies and in at 
least three places in Palestine, at Emmaus on the Sea of Galilee, 
at Neapolis, and at Ascalon. It is possible also that the cult 
developed at the springs near Gadara and at the Nabatean 
temples of Transjordan. At Emmaus, near Tiberias, the cult 
appeared at least as early as the first century. It was there by 
the end of the first century. Whether it was there earlier we 
can not say. Nor can we be certain with reference to the date 
of its first appearance at Neapolis and Ascalon. But in every 
case it is reasonable to assume that Asklepios absorbed the 
cult of a native deity of healing which preceded him. It may 
well be that the Asklepios cult appeared also at other places in 
Palestine but that evidence of it has perished or will be dis- 
covered later. At any rate, this popular Greek god of healing 
made his appearance in Palestine during the hellenistic period. 
The migration of his cult was just one phase of the general 
movement of culture which we call hellenization. 


3s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 1, 514, 526. 
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1. The small group of inscriptions that have hitherto been 
known to represent the oldest extant period of writing in the 
Phoenician alphabet system has recently been increased by a 
new epigraphic find. It was made available by a photograph 
reproduced in Maurice Dunand’s Aélas of objects that have 
been exhumed during the French archaeological campaigns at the 
site of the ancient city of Byblus (below p. 242). A hand copy 
of the inscription based on Dunand’s photograph, together with 
a discussion of the text, was published by Professor Albright 
in the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
of February, 1939. As a first attempt, Albright’s reading of the 
signs and his interpretation of the text are, on the whole, very 
admirable indeed. In detail, however, this first decipherment 
leaves much to be desired, as was well-nigh inevitable. In what 
follows, a fresh attempt is made to appraise the important 
archaic inscription, with special reference to the details that 
have been either left open or improperly rendered by its initial 
decipherment. 

2. The new inscription is engraved on a metal tablet, of 
copper or bronze. At one of its edges two fragments appear to 
be missing; at the opposite edge another fragment would seem 
to have been broken off. Although two of the missing fragments 
appear to have taken off parts of the writing, the inscription 
will be seen to be virtually complete. Fortunately, too, the 


t Foullies de Byblos, 1, 1926-1932 (Paris, 1937), Pl. XXXII, no. 1125 (a). 
For the eipgraphic witnesses to the Early Phoenician period hitherto known, 
see below note 19. 
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breaks did not obliterate the original shape of the tablet, which 
must be said to have been decidedly striking in design. It may 
be described as having approached the shape of an isosceles 
triangle with a rather acute apex. Otherwise the tablet offers 
no clue as to whether it was intended to meet the eye of the 
beholder from its upright or from its level position. If we assume 
the latter to have been the case (below p. 242) and, accordingly, 
read the inscription horizontally, the lines must be recognized, by 
the criterion of the text reading, to move from right to left.? 
Except when standing at the end of a line, each word in the 
inscription is separated from the following word by a stroke 
perpendicular to the line of writing. Apart from such universal 
cases of proclisis as that of the preposition L ‘‘to” and the 
copula W ‘‘and,” we find in the inscription only one instance of 
two words written together. As it happens, however, the first 
of these two words is the particle ’M ‘‘if,” the proclitic writing 
thus being no doubt intentional here as well — in keeping with 
the use of the separator in Early Phoenician, in Old Palestinian, 
and in Ugaritic. (See note 6.) 

3. A shape similar to that of the tablet before us is exhibited 
by another inscribed object from Byblus, except that it is an 
inscription presumably in a non-alphabetic system of writing: 
syllabic, or possibly ideographic, or perhaps uniliteral-syllabic- 
ideographic. M. Dunand reproduced the two inscriptions in 
juxtaposition, as if to point to some specific significance of their 
peculiar shape. Professor Albright, on the other hand, inclines 
to see here the form of the Egyptian skinning knife, which 
might have been employed in Byblus for functions of a ritual- 
ceremonial nature. This, together with the (in Phoenician) 
unusual fact of metal used for epigraphic purposes, leads him to 
suspect that we have here to do with magical texts. In reality 
we shall have to recognize that, at least as far as the alphabetic 
inscription is concerned, we have before us the text of a com- 
munication from one person to another, or the copy of such a 


2 By the same criterion, the lines, when read vertically, would appear to 
move from top to bottom and to follow one another from left to right (as do 
the lines in the Abibaal inscription; cf. note 19) or, and this is much less likely, 
to move from bottom to top and to follow one another from right to left. 
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text, plain and simple — a message which must have seemed 
important enough to be engraved on the durable, though 
‘“{mpractical,”” material of metal, but which otherwise was of 
entirely secular, profane character. 

4. In the manner of written messages or letters that have 
come down to us from Semitic antiquity (see note 3), the word- 
ing of the inscription before us divides itself contextually into 
three parts: (A) the address, (B) the greeting, and (C) the 
message proper. For the sake of convenience, we may consider 
each part separately. 

A. The address. By the example of inscriptions of this kind, 
we should expect that the address had the pattern of ‘(From) 
A to B” or of ‘“‘To B (from) A” or, if the identity of the sender 
was assumed as known to the addressee, of ‘“To So-and-So.” 
In a letter found at Ras Shamra the address shows the pattern 
of ‘‘Message of A, to B.’3 Unfortunately, one of the breaks in 
the inscription appears to have deprived us of all but the last 
one of the characters that constituted the first part of the 
address formula. This may be seen by the fact that the pre- 
served character in question is followed by the word separator, 
which in turn is followed by ZL, the latter representing the pre- 
position “‘to, for,” thus unmistakably introducing the second 
part of the formula. To judge by the width of the break, we 
have here a gap of at least two, more probably of three, charac- 
ters. Accordingly, the first word of the inscription is 

--- Y="---. Since names ending in Y are not unknown in 


3 Published by E. Dhorme in Syria, XIV (1933), 235f. The text of this 
Ugaritic letter is divided into its three contextual parts (address, greeting, 
message proper) also externally: by lines parallel to the lines of writing; this 
may be also observed in some of the Amarna letters (e. g., Knudtzon, I, nos. 
41, 44, etc.). The ‘‘Message of A, to B” is followed in the Ugaritic letter by 
the word RGM, corresponding to the gibi (speak), or perhaps to the zqbt (he 
spoke), normally employed in Accadian communications (but sometimes 
omitted in the Amarna letters). In another Ugaritic letter, where the pattern 
is ‘To B, message of A,’ RGM naturally precedes the word ‘‘message” (THM); 
cf. Syria, XIX (1938), 143. In the letters found among the Elephantine 
papyri, the pattern “From A to B” is rare (e. g., Cowley, no. 26); more fre- 
quently we seem to have the pattern “To B-A,” with omission of the “from”; 
see also note 5. 
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Phoenician — for example, "DY, GRY, HWY — it is safe to 
assume that the sender of the message bore such a name and, 
accordingly, the inscription began with the word M--Y= 
From..Y, for example (M’D)Y, (MGR)Y, (MHW)Y, or the 
like.4 Possibly, though less likely, Y represents the pronominal 
suffix of the first person singular, the initial word of the address 
having been (DBR)Y or (’MR)Y, that is, my message, my state- 
ment, my answer — in which case the name of the sender was 
assumed as known to the receiver.’ Following the preposition L, 
the address would seem to contain five characters (the last stand- 
ing at the end of the line), which unquestionably represent the 
(compound) name of the addressee. We thus have here the second 
part of the address formula, consisting in all probability of six 
characters‘ which, as properly seen by Albright, are 
L‘Z|B‘L=yary), that is, to ‘Azziba‘al (or ‘Azba‘al, or perhaps 
‘Uszziba‘al) — a name well known from Phoenician inscriptions 


4Very possibly the ‘From’ was omitted (cf. the preceding note), the 
pattern having been “‘A to B,”’ so that the sender would have borne some 
such name as (MLK)Y, (NHM)Y, etc. See Lidzbarski, Ephemeris II, 13 f., 
and Z. S. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language, Glossary, passim, 

5 As, for example, in the Lachish Letters (H. Torczyner, London, 1938); 
cf. especially no. II and no. VII. The final Y in a word like *727 or "70x (the 
word might have been "nnn, as in the Ugaritic letters referred to in n. 3) would 
supply us with the oldest known instance, in Phoenician, of a vowel letter 
representing the 1st p. sing. suffix when the word stood in the nominative. 
The difficulty, however, is that at the end of the inscription only ‘“‘to me” 
(liya?) is written with, while ‘‘my dominion” (nominative) is written with- 
out, the -Y. 

6 Upon close examination of Dunand’s photograph, it appears that be- 
tween the 3rd and the 4th character there stands a vertical stroke (slightly 
slanting towards the left). I first suspected this stroke (overlooked by Albright) 
to be the remnant of some symbol, possibly of mun or resh, the top of which 
had been taken off by the break in the tablet (like that of the following beth), so 
that the name of the addressee would have been ‘Z NB‘L or ‘ZRB‘L. I now hold 
that this would require more space than is provided for on the tablet, and that 
the stroke is nothing more than the separator; cf, the great inconsistency in the 
use of the separator between closely connected words or in instances of proce 
lisis (see Supplement to JAOS, LVIII (1938), 16, notes 21 and 22); in the 
Ugaritic letters referred to above (n. 3), we even find a word-divider follow- 
ing the preposition L “to” (but not between 'AHT and MLK)). 
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as well as from Accadian and Greek sources.?7 Although parts 
of the third and the fifth characters are missing and, seen epi- 
graphically, the visible remains of these two characters would 
admit some doubt as to their identity, the above reading is so 
plausible (see also paragraph 8) that it may claim the highest 
degree of probability. 

B. The greeting formula. In Semitic documents of this kind, 
the greeting formula may be found to vary in length all the way 
from the laconic YSLM LK = Salut 4 toi, in the Ugaritic letter 
referred to above, to the lengthy recital in the celebrated peti- 
tion of the Jewish colony of Elephantine to the Persian governor 
of Judea. In the inscription before us, the formula consists 
only of four words — three being followed by the separator, 
and one standing at the end of the line — but, so far from being 
laconic, it seems to foreshadow the message proper (see para- 
graph 6), as was no doubt also intended in the case of the Eleph- 
antine papyrus just mentioned.* Although parts of the first 
two characters of the initial word of the greeting formula are 
missing (due to the break at the beginning of the inscription), 
there can be no doubt that the word consists of the four charac- 
ters: 

TS5‘M=oywn. By the context of the inscription as a whole, 
the T must be taken to represent the prefix of an imperfect 
second person singular. Here we would seem to encounter a 
difficulty, inasmuch as a root 5‘M is unknown in the cognate 
dialects. This difficulty disappears, however, once we recognize 
the M to represent the enclitic particle which in Accadian 
(-ma), South Semitic and, as we know now, also in Ugaritic is 
employed as a particle of emphasis. Accordingly, the root 


7 See Hariss, ibidem, v. byary. In ‘Azztba‘al (as presupposed in its Accadian 
rendering) and in Azba‘al (as indicated in the ’AyBdaAou, corrupted from 
*AfBandov, in Herodotus) we may well have two pronunciations of one and 
the same name “Strong-is-Baal” (cf. ty bya in a mythological text from Ras 
Shamra, Syria, XII (1931), VI, lines 17 ff.); see especially M. Noth, Die 
tsraelitischen Personennamen etc., 33 (and n. 1) ff.; it is possible, however, that 
in ‘Azziba‘al the ¢ is possessive (“‘My-mighty-one-is-Baal’’). 

8 Cowley, no. 30, 1. 25 f., where the writers of the letter promise to offer 
sacrifice on behalf of the governor and to pray for him at all times — in the 
temple which they petition him to have rebuilt. 
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underlying the imperfect is not 5‘M but rather 5‘ (or 5“‘=yyv), 
a pilpel stem of which is used in Hebrew with the meaning “to 
rejoice, to enjoy, to delight oneself,” and may be made to take 
a direct object: for example, ‘I, thy Law I do enjoy”’ (52‘*5a‘t#; 
Ps 119 zob). In the instance before us, too, the object of the verb 
stands in the accusative: — 


SLM\SG =10 obv, that is, ‘great prosperity, much peace, well- 
being aplenty,” or the like. One cannot help thinking of the 
“great peace’’ (Sal6m rab) in Ps 119 165 and of the ‘‘abundance of 
peace” (rdb Salém) in Ps 727. The former phrase is rendered in 
the Peshita saggi-2 Slém@, and in the Targum S¢lém saggi. 
And this, precisely, is the SLM SG in our inscription.» A doubt 
could only arise as to whether the two words are determined or 
indetermined. In either case, however, it will be seen that subor- 
dinated to SLM SG is the immediately following 


NSBT=naw:, which word concludes the greeting formula. 
For, at the very first glance, we must recognize in it a perfect 
second person singular, whose subject is the same as that of 
TS‘M, namely, ‘Azziba‘al, the addressee of the message. Gener- 
ally in North Semitic, it is true, the root NSB, as also its cog- 
nate NSP, is used in the sense of ‘‘to breathe, to blow,” said of 
the wind. But to judge by its context here, NSB would seem to 
have undergone a semantic development and to have acquired 
. the sense of ‘‘to wish, to yearn, to desire’; very much like the 
Hebrew root 5’P, which may denote “to breathe, to pant” as 
well as “‘to yearn, to long for.’** If so, NSBT must be seen to 
form an asyndetic relative clause qualifying the object of the 
preceding sentence —a syntactical structure which, it need 


9 The writing of SG with od, normal in younger Aramaic (but found already 
in Ahigar 126), rather than with w (as in Hebrew and older Aramaic), need 
not stand in the way of the above interpretation; cf. the well-known case of 
similar correspondence in the numeral “‘ten’’ (1wy in Hebrew, py in Phoeni- 
cian, and both spellings in Neo-Punic). 

1° The same semantic development may perhaps be seen to underlie the 
several connotations of the Arabic root 34-5 rr “to breathe, to blow (said 
of the wind), to love, to desire passionately”’ etc. By a similar development, 
it is tempting to assume, the common-Semitic root BRK came to mean “to 
bow the knee, to kneel, to worship, to praise, to utter blessings” etc. 
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hardly be pointed out, is as common in North Semitic as it is 
in South Semitic." With the great scantity of texts belonging 
to the Early Phoenician dialect of Byblus, it is not at all sur- 
prising to find in our greeting formula no fewer than four lin- 
guistic elements which have not heretofore been evidenced in 
that dialect, but which, with the partial exception of only one 
element (d), are well known from their recurrence elsewhere: 
(a) the verb 5‘ or 5‘; (b) the particle M used for emphasis; 
(c) the adjective SG “great, much”; and (d) the verb NSB in 
the secondary sense of ‘‘to desire, to wish for.’’ Mark, more- 
over, that we have no way of ascertaining that the letter before 
us was actually composed in Byblus (see paragraph 8). 

C. The message proper. It consists of six words (not counting 
the instances of proclisis), each of which is followed by the 
separator or stands at the end of the line. Syntactically, the 
message may be seen at a glance to exhibit the structure of a 
conditional sentence. This was tacitly recognized by Professor 
Albright, except that his reading would make the protasis end 
in the word which, in reality, introduces the apodosis. Accord- 
ingly, the condition consists only of two words 

’MNHL TNHL=mn bnrox, that is, the proclitic particle 
’M “‘if’’ followed by the infinitive of the root NHL plus the 
imperfect second person singular of the same root. In trans- 
lating the phrase If thou dost take possession (of land) or If thou 
shouldst seize (land), we would have before us a clause so typical 
of the language of the Old Testament — in its semantic use of 
NHL, in its making the absolute object follow the 7/, and even 
in its proclisis of the latter particle (corresponding to its being 
almost invariably followed by the Massoretic maggeph) — that 
we would be forced to suspect having before us a Hebrew text.” 


™ Brockelmann, Grundriss, II, 352 ff. 

12 Mark that, as in the instance before us, NHL may be found used in the 
OT without its usual object (yax or nbn3) being expressed, e.g. Josh 164 
(gal). Deut 32 8 (hiphil), etc. Mark, too, that the verb is often employed in 
the sense of seizure by force; expressly so in Zeph 2 9, where it is paralleled 
with the root BZZ “‘to plunder, to spoil.""— For the pattern of a conditional 
sentence having a nominal clause for its apodosis (a pattern quite normal in 
Arabic), cf. in Hebrew instances like Exod 223 (> op? yby woen antroR— 
“If the sun be risen upon him, blood shall be for him’’). 
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By way of contrast, the apodosis, which in turn is made up of 
two nominal clauses, contains an element plainly foreign to 
Hebrew. The first of the two clauses is 

MGSTK LK=7)  nww, which we must take to mean thy 
dominion shall be thine. Hebrew is known to employ a variety 
of words for ‘‘dominion,’’ but it never uses the one before us. 
On the other hand, Hebrew does possess the root NGS “to 
exact, to lay under contribution,” etc., also the active participle 
of this root, mégés “‘ruler, tyrant, leader,’’ and the like. Obvi- 
ously, then, what we have here is a nomen loci of the same root, 
with the regular M-preformative and the frequent (feminine) 
T-termination of such nomina, exactly as in words for “‘domin- 
ion, kingdom, domain’”’ formed from other roots in Hebrew 
(mamléket, memSélet, construct from mamldkah, memSéalah), 
Arabic (mamlakat), and elsewhere in Semitic. In Ethiopic — 
perhaps because a derivative of NGS established itself in popu- 
lar usage for ‘‘king, emperor’’ (neg#5) — we even find the iden- 
tical word with identical signification, except that there the 
first radical remains unassimilated (mangeSt), while in our in- 
scription the dental-nasal consonant is assimilated to the second 
radical, in the manner normal in North Semitic, so that the 
word really represents MGGST (<MNGST).8 We meet with 
the word once again in the second clause of the apodosis: 

WMGST LY=*> new, with the proclitic copula W used, it 
must be inferred, in an adversative sense (as often in Hebrew) :% 
but my dominion shall be mine. Hence, it is in this clause that 
the message culminates as well as terminates, bringing out, as 
it does, the intrinsic motive of the communication, its essential 
point at issue. (See paragraph 6.) 

5. It will be seen that the inscription contains three speci- 
mens of the alphabetic g-symbol in the form-type common to 
Early Phoenician, South Semitic, and Greek, with but minor 
paleographic deviation from its monumental, horizontal-verti- 


3 A question could only be whether the word before us should not be trans- 
literated MGST, corresponding both to Hebrew NGS and South Semitic 
NGS (a North Semitic NGS would, of course, have yielded in Ethiopic man- 
gest rather than mangeSt). 

™% See the passages listed in Gesenius-Buhl, sub voce }, under 2 ) and €). 
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cal, pattern ("]~—) : In SG the vertical stroke shows a slight slant 
toward the left; in the first MGS5T, it is the horizontal stroke 
that slants downwards, while the vertical one is somewhat 
short in size; except for a weathering mark, the specimen of 
the g-symbol in the second MGST is exactly like that in SG. 
Without a word of elucidation,’ Professor Albright took two 
of the three specimens to be signs of the r-symbol, and in his 
hand copy he made them actually look like representatives of 
the form-type common to Phoenician resh and Greek rho (4<—). 
An epigraphic examination of Dunand’s photograph makes the 
sameness of the three signs and their identity as specimens of 
gimmel all but indubitable. And we have seen this to be the 
case by the criterion of the text reading as well. ? 

6. The intrinsic nature of the letter before us may perhaps 
be best understood ‘by the parallel it offers to a passage in the 
Jephthah story; specifically, in the message sent by Jephthah 
to the King of the Ammonites or rather, as seen by recent 
critics, of the Moabites. We need not here enter the cumbersome 
question as to whether Jud 11 12-28 is an integral part of the 
story or a later interpolation from an independent source. That 
the message or, at any rate, the passage under discussion (v. 24) 
is not young in origin has justly been seen by the fact that it 
puts YHWH on a par with Kemosh —a polytheistic notion 
hardly conceivable of a post-Deuteronomic writer. The passage 
reads: 


Wilt not thou possess that which Chemosh thy god giveth 
thee to possess? So whomsoever the Lord our God shall 
drive out from before us, them will we possess. 


Despite the clumsy structure, due, no doubt, to faulty trans- 
mission in detail,’ the intent of the text is simple enough. What 
Jephthah is made to suggest is, apart from the incidental reli- 


15 Unless it be by hinting at the possibility that the third specimen, too, 
might be one of the r-symbol (so that not only would MGST stand for MRST 
but SG should really be read SR!). See also below, n. 18. 

%6 See G. F. Moore (in the JCC), 294, and the note on page 295 (also 283); 
R. Kittel (in Kautzsch-Bertholet, Die Heilige Schrift) 391; H. Gressmann, 
Die Anfaenge Israels (in Die Schriften des Alten Testaments), 230. 
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gious implications, that his adversary respect the territorial 
holdings of Israel, just as he wishes his own holdings to be 
respected by others. In other words, Jephthah is here said to 
have offered the principle of reciprocal recognition of their 
respective dominions as a basis for peace between Ammon (or 
Moab) and Israel. Precisely this principle, in admirably con- 
cise wording, is expressed in our letter which, it is thus safe 
to assume, had been sent from one tribal or municipal chief- 
tain to another. Its sender offers to acknowledge ‘Azziba‘al’s 
dominion as long as his own dominion is respected by the latter. 
Very probably, ‘Azziba‘al had invaded, or had threatened to 
invade, some neighboring territory but had protested his pacific 
and friendly intentions toward the writer of the letter. This 
would seem to be indicated by the remarkable style of the greet- 
ing formula (paragraph 4, B): May ‘Azziba‘al enjoy the great 
peace he professes to desire. Nor does the writer of the letter 
question ‘Azziba‘al’s right to the possessions he holds or claims, 
any more than Jephthah questions the right of the Ammonites 
(or Moabites) to their possessions. He merely wants it under- 
stood that the recognition of right and claim must be reciprocal 
and he implies that he will tolerate no violation of his own 
boundaries: Thy dominion shall be thine, but my dominion shall 
be mine. Indeed, one cannot help suspecting that the writer 
made use of a standing formula of inter-tribal, or inter-com- 
munal, peace agreement current at the time and in the general 
environment in which our inscription originated (see paragraphs 
7 and 8).'7 This or a very similar formula, we cannot fail to 
recognize, lies before us in Jud 11 24, except that it appears to 
be embellished with elements characteristic of Israel during the 
period of the Judges."® And nothing is easier to imagine than 


11 For stereotyped or formalized phrasing that has been observed else- 
where in Phoenician (also in Early Phoenician) inscriptions, see Harris, 
thidem, 65. 

%8 That is, the period of ethnic-tribal group religion, in which the rights 
and claims of the group are ipso facto conceived of as the rights and claims of 
its god (or gods). Hence, within this period, the relationship between two 
communities, whatever its character, effects a corresponding relationship 
between their respective deities, and is expressed in terms of this corre- 
spondence. It is thus mistaking the intent of Jud 11 24 when it is seen by 
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how later times added to it more and more elements until, at 
the end, the old nucleus developed into the “long diplomatic 
communication” (Moore) now constituting Jud 11 12-28. 

7. Important as the new archaic inscription is in view of its 
text, in strictly epigraphic respect its value will be seen to be 
rather limited. For one thing, it contributes nothing new toward 
the formulation of the problems of the Semitic alphabet in the 
sense in which they have been rendered acute by other archaic 
inscriptions of recent discovery. In fact, its sole epigraphic 
significance must be said to lie in that, as indicated above, it 
adds a new witness to the particular stage of alphabetic writing 
among the Northern Semites which is exhibited by the Early 
Phoenician inscriptions. Accordingly, all the characteristic 
morphologic-paleographic elements observable in these inscrip- 
tions, when contrasted with younger monuments of Phoenician 
script, may be seen to recur in the letter before us, as far as its 
evidence goes: the horizontal base of beth (NSBT), the vertical- 
horizontal orientation of zayin (‘ZB‘L), the tailless kaph (MGSTK, 
LK), the erect five-bar zigzag line of mem (passim), the even- 
ness in size of the bars of mun (passim), the so-called Greek 
cross (up-right and equilateral) shape of taw (NSBT). One or 
another of these elements may well be found in Phoenician 
script elsewhere, but some of them (and all of them combined) 
have hitherto been encountered only in the Early Phoenician 
monuments, especially in those of Ahiram and Yehimilk.® 


recent commentators as having its main stress on the divine element, which 
in reality is only an incidental, though inevitable, counterpart of the social 
element, namely, the proposed political-territorial status guo between Ammon/ 
Moab and Israel. (In adopting the principle, if not indeed the formula 
itself, of our inscription to the correspondence just described, the author of 
Jud 11 24 does so by an ingenious use he makes of two verbal stems of the 
root YRS; he applies the hiphil ‘to drive out” to the divine parties concerned, 
and the gal “to inherit, possess” to the ethnic parties. This use of YRS should, 
therefore, not be cited in support of an alleged MRST “inheritance” in our 
inscription [n. 15], which deals exclusively with the social element and, accord- 
ingly, employs the strictly political terms of ‘‘possession’’ and ‘‘dominion.”’) 

19 Simply because these two monuments contain the longest and best pre- 
served of the five inscriptions representing the Early Phoenician period that 
have been available heretofore. It is noteworthy that four of these five in- 
scriptions were found at Byblus: Ahiram, Yehimilk, Abibaal, Elibaal, and 
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Compared with these two royal inscriptions from Byblus, the 
new epigraphic find does seem to be marked by a firmer hand, 
a more pleasing and more stable ductus, but this may be due 
to the difference in skill mastered by a Phoenician craftsman 
- when engraving symbols upon metal, on the one hand, and 
when cutting them into stone, on the other. Only in the case 
of one symbol may either the scribe or the craftsman of the new 
inscription be said to show an idiosyncracy (or merely perhaps 
a measure of carelessness) of his own: he makes the horizontal 
bars of heth (NHL, TNHL) project slightly to the left, while 
elsewhere in Phoenician (including Early Phoenician) it is only 
the vertical bars that tend to project beyond the field of the 
symbol. Everything else in the inscription, however, points to 
its having been written in the Ahiram-Yehimilk period, and 
there is absolutely nothing in it to warrant the inference of its 
being ‘‘the most archaic’ (Albright) of the Early Phoenician 
group of inscriptions. Indeed, if the execution of aleph (’M) in 
the new find may serve as a criterion, it would appear to stand, 
epigraphically, closer to Yehimilk (XI-X c. B. C.) than to Ahiram 
(XII-XI c. B. C.). 


8. Since the letter was found in Byblus, it would seem a 


only one outside Byblus, namely, the Arrow of Roueisseh in Lebanon; but 
cf. paragraph 8; (for the literature on these inscriptions, see Harris, zbidem, 
158 f.). To M. Dunand we are indebted for the publication of still another 
archaic inscription from Byblus, on whose behalf attempts at decipherment 
have been advanced by Grimme (Muséon, XLIX) and Albright (BASOR, 
63). While these attempts, which do not agree in detail, cannot be said 
to have yielded dependable results, this much is certain, that the inscription 
stands outside the Early Phoenician group. If we accept the partial reading 
agreed upon by both scholars (BGBL RB), we are faced here with thorough- 
going morphologic-paleographic deviation from Early Phoenician: not one 
of the elements so characteristic of the five monuments mentioned, and so 
overwhelmingly recurring in the letter treated in this article, do we find in 
the inscription in question. (Mark only the symmetrical orientation of 
gimmel, the closed shape of beth, the non-Phoenician position of lamedh.) 
How to account for this striking phenomenon — and, in particular, whether 
the epigraphic remoteness may be taken to indicate corresponding chrono- 
logical distance, so that the inscription in question would be very consider- 
ably older than the Early Phoenician group — is a question into which we 
need not enter here. 
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natural assumption that it had been sent there from outside. 
In this case, ‘Azziba‘al would have been a chieftain in, if not 
indeed the king of, the municipality of Byblus. This would 
seem to be in keeping with his sharing a theophorous name with 
several kings of this city (Abibaal, Elibaal, Zikarbaal). All the 
more remarkable it is that a letter sent to him from outside 
Byblus should manifest so close an epigraphic affinity with the 
two royal inscriptions of Byblus just mentioned! May this be 
taken to indicate that the morphologic-paleographic character- 
istics of Early Phoenician were not confined to Byblus but were 
common among scribes in a larger or smaller area beyond the 
confines of the city, and that our letter, therefore, originated 
in some center within this area? Such a conclusion would, 
indeed, seem to be supported by the legend on the Arrow of 
Roueisseh which, as far as it goes, exhibits the same characteris- 
tics. In reality, however, this conclusion, while in itself per- 
missible, cannot be said to be beyond doubt in either instance. 
The Arrow of Roueisseh may well have been brought there from 
Byblus. On the other hand, it is at least conceivable that our 
letter was sent from Byblus to a place outside, and that, because 
it seemed important to the sender, he ordered a copy of it made 
before dispatching it to ‘Azziba‘al. It is well to recall that most 
of the Amarna letters from Egypt to Palestine and elsewhere, 
antedating the letter before us by several centuries, were found 
in Egypt rather than at the places of their respective destina- 
tions; and that the same is true of the communications which, 
about a thousand years later, were composed in Elephantine 
to be dispatched to Judea. It would thus be in keeping with 
these instances if the metal tablet from Byblus, too, would 
have preserved for us a copy rather than the original letter 
itself. 
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THE TEXT 


TRANSLITERATION 


.36eF (28 192 
. TSM | 5LM\|SG 
. NSBT |’MNHL 

. TNHL | MGSTK 

_.LK |WMGST 
. LY 


TRANSLATION 


Syary> »— 1 
ro ody oywn .2 
bnyvox naw).3 
snwi drain .4 
nw 79 .5 


% 16 


. [From . .] Y — or My [message] — to ‘Azsziba‘al. 


. Mayest thou enjoy the great peace 
. which thou desirest. If thou indeed 


. doest take possession (of land), thy dominion 


. Shall be thine, but my dominion 
. shall be mine. 





THE MISTRANSLATION OF THE PERFECT 
TENSE IN JOHN 2023, Mt 1619, and Mt 18 18 


By J. R. MANTEY 
NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


VER half of Christendom believes in sacerdotalism, that 

is, that certain men have been divinely authorized to 
forgive sins in behalf of God. And the above passages are the 
ones quoted to substantiate such a doctrine. My thesis is to 
prove that the perfect tense has been mistranslated in these 
passages, and consequently that there is no basis for sacer- 
dotalism or priestly absolution in the New Testament. 

John 2023 reads as follows: &v tTwwv adire Tas auaprias 
adéwrvrar aitots, av Tiwy KparnTe KexpatnvTa, ‘Whose- 
soever sins ye forgive, they have been forgiven; whosesoever sins 
ye retain they have been retained.” 

The perfect is found in the principal clauses in both sentences. 
According to the unanimous testimony of all Greek grammar- 
ians, the perfect tense pictures a past action, the result of which 
was present to the speaker or writer. So Jesus warned the dis- 
ciples that they were to treat as forgiven only those that were 
already forgiven by God. 

During the first two centuries of the Christian era no one, 
according to the extant writings of the period, ever quoted 
John 20 23, Mt 1619 or 18 18 in favor of sacerdotalism. A study 
of the Ante-Nicean Fathers reveals that no Greek-writing 
Church Father ever cited these passages to support such a doc- 
trine. Although Ignatius says, ‘‘We must regard the bishop as 
the Lord himself,” he quotes no Scripture to enforce his appeal 
(Eph. VI.). 

But some Latin-writing Fathers quote these passages to 
prove that priests, as successors of Peter, can forgive men’s sins. 


Augustine in his sermon on Luke 7 37 says: “So then God dwell- 
243 
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eth in his holy temple, that is, in his holy faithful ones, in his 
church; by them doth he remit sins.’’! 

Since the men who knew Greek well and who wrote it never 
quoted these passages of Scripture to support sacerdotalism, 
it seems reasonable to assume that either the practice developed 
without Scriptural sanction or that it grew out of a wrong 
translation of Scripture. 

At any rate, we find ample evidence of a wrong translation 
of the perfect tense in John 2023, Mt 1619 and 1818 in the 
Latin versions, which error has been repeated in all languages 
up to the present, as far as we know. 

There is also unmistakable evidence in some of the Greek 
manuscripts that some one wanted the word forgive in the 
perfect tense, adéwvrar, changed to adiovrar, the present 
tense, and in a few Fathers, according to Tischendorf, the 
future passive adeOnoerar is even found. Evidently they 
realized that the perfect tense, the reading found in Aleph, A 
and D and several other uncials and in Wescott and Hort, and 
Nestle’s Greek New Testament, could not properly be trans- 
lated in favor of ecclesiastical absolution. So they proceeded 
to alter the text to fit their theology. 

The following quotations from outstanding grammarians 
set forth clearly what the regular meaning of the perfect tense 
is. 

Kuhner — Grammar of the Greek Language: ‘‘The perfect 
indicative represents a past action as present in relation to the 
speaker. The action appears as completed at the time of speak- 
ing. Ex. I have written the letter, the letter is now written. The 
door has been shut and it is now shut.” 

Smyth — Greek Grammar for Colleges: ‘‘The perfect denotes a 
completed action, the effects of which still continue in the 
present. When the perfect marks the enduring result rather 
than the completed act it may often be translated by the present. 
Ex. Perfect passive \éAvyat, I have been loosed.” 


t The main thoughts of Augustine, however, are that only spiritual. men 
remit sins. Tertullian makes little of these passages. Indeed only Cyprian 
and Chrysostom, during the first four centuries A. D. make any use of these 
passages to uphold the sacerdotal system. 
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Hadley and Allen — Greek Grammar: ‘‘The perfect represents 
an action as completed at the present time.” 

Goodwin's Greek Grammar, §1273, ‘“‘The perfect represents an 
action as finished at the time at which the present would repre- 
sent it as going'on.”’ 

Jelf — Greek Grammar, §399, “The perfect expresses a com- 
plete action, whether it be not completed till the very moment 
of speaking, as yéypada, I have (just) written, or has been com- 
leted a long time before, as 7 méXus Extiorat, the city has 
been built.” 

Burton — New Testament Moods and Tenses: ‘‘The perfect 
implies a past action, and affirms an existing result.” 

Robertson, p. 893, “The perfect expresses the continuance of 
completed action.” 


In some contexts the action of the perfect refers clearly to 
something done in the past. Burton calls this the Perfect of 
Completed action. In other contexts the action of the perfect 
refers to the abiding results of something that happened in the 


past. Burton calls this the Perfect of Existing State. But the 
perfect, regardless of which phase is dominant, always implies 
past action, even though the emphasis is on the continuance of 
the results. This notion of continuance arises from the simple 
notion of the perfect; a completed action implies and is the 
foundation of a permanent state. So a few perfects may be 
translated as presents, but the action grew out of a past experi- 
ence. For example, oiéa, I have seen=I know; wéuvnua, I 
have called to mind=I remember; wérwoi8a, I have persuaded 
myself =I trust. 


There are, however, a few exceedingly rare usages in Greek 
literature where for dramatic and rhetorical effect a perfect may 
be translated to imply immediate future action. But New 
Testament grammarians cite no instances of such usages in the 
New Testament; and sound exegesis requires that the regular 
usages of tenses be given the benefit of the doubt before the 
rare and irregular be used. And that doctrine that rests only 
on an irregular translation of a tense is built upon a foundation 
of sand. 
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The use of the perfect, &déwvTat, elsewhere in the New 
Testament supports our claim. Luke 520, ‘“‘And seeing their 
faith, he said, Man, Thy sins have been forgiven.” Luke 5 23, 
“Which is easier to say, Thy sins have been forgiven or to say, 
_ Arise and walk.”’ Luke 7 47, ‘‘Wherefore I say to thee, her sins, 
which are many, have been forgiven.”” John 2 12, “I write toyou, 
little children, because your sins have been forgiven.” 

A study of Mt 1619 and 18 18 also reveals that these passages 
teach just the opposite of what the advocates of sacerdotalism 
claim. The same verbs and tenses are found in both passages, 
the only difference being that in Mt 18 1s they are in the plural. 
How to translate the periphrastic form of the future perfect 
passive is the problem.? In practically all translations of these 
passages the future perfect passive is translated as a simple 
future passive. Properly translated, ‘‘I will give to you the 
keys of the Kingdom of heaven, but whatever you bind (6707s, 
an aor. subj.) on earth shall have been bound (éorar dedepévov) 
in heaven, and whatever you loose (A’ons) on earth shall have 
been loosed (€oTat edvpEvov) in heaven.” Or in other words, 
Christ was informing his disciples that he was elevating them 
to the same rank and privileges that the scribes enjoyed, but 
at the same time he warns them not to perpetuate the abuses 
of the scribes, who taught things contrary to the Scriptures. 
Like scribes, they were to be interpreters of God’s will to men, 
but in this capacity they are cautioned not to exceed their 
authority. Man is to ratify and obey God’s decrees. This 
passage does not teach that God concurs in men’s conclusions; 
but rather it teaches that those who live in accordance with 
Christ’s directions will decide to do just what God has already 
decided should be done. 

Dr. C. B. Williams, in his modern speech New Testament 
published in 1937, has given the sense of this verse in these 
words: “I will give you the keys of the kingdom of heaven, gnd 
whatever you forbid on earth must be what is already forbidden 
in heaven, and whatever you permit on earth must be what is 
already permitted in heaven.” 


2 Blass’ grammar, §62, “It is practically indifferent whether one writes 
émeyeypanro (Acts 17 23) or Hv yeypappévov (Jo 19 19f.)” 
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Rev. A. Carr in the Cambridge Greek Testament (St. Matthew) 
calls attention to the true meaning of the perfect in Mt 1619 
and also in John 2023. But all the other translators and com- 
mentators as far as we know, like the scribes of old, merely 
pass on the traditions of the elders and parrot their mistrans- 
lations. 

A few quotations from Greek grammarians follow: Goodwin's 
Greek Grammar, §1882: “‘Future perfect — action to be finished 
in future time. Ex. It will have been written.” 

Goodwin — Greek Moods and Tenses: ‘“‘The future perfect 
denotes an action will be already finished at some future time. 
It is thus a perfect transferred to the future. Ex. I shall then 
have had my whipping for nothing and joy will have died.” 

Hadley and Allen — Greek Grammar: ‘The future perfect 
denotes an action which will be completed at a future time. 
Ex. It will have been written.” 

Kiihner — Grammar of the Greek Language: ‘“‘The future 
perfect expresses an action as completed in future time in rela- 
tion to the present time of the speaker.” 

We find a periphrastic future perfect passive in Mt 1619 and 
1818, that is, a perfect passive participle plus the future form 
of eiui. This form, which is rarely found, has the same force 
according to grammarians as the usual form of the future per- 
fect passive. Mayser, Grammatik der Griech., quotes 4ma\\ay- 
pévo. éoduefa and translates the expression we shall have 
been freed. 

In Phalaris I, by Lucian we have this sentence, “I feel that 
if I clear myself before you...I shall have cleared myself (amo- 
AeAoynuévos Eceoar) through you before the rest of the 
Greeks.”” (Translation by A. M. Harmon). 

Goodwin says, ‘“The perfect participle in all its uses refers to 
an action as already finished at the time of the leading verb.” 
Applying this grammatical law to the passages in question, the 
proper translation is, Whatever you bind on earth shall have been 
bound in heaven. 

It is possible that translators have confused a non-periphras- 
tic use of the future perfect passive with the periphrastic. In 
a genuine periphrastic construction a participle plus eipui is 
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usually found without other words between them except post- 
positives. Some examples are: Mt 525, 1022; John 631, 16 24, 
1919; Acts 21 29, 33; 2 Cor 614; Eph 55; Col 12; Heb 213; 
Jas 5 15. 

Thus when a participle and eiui are found together the con- 
struction is unquestionably periphrastic. It is this type of con- 
struction that exists in Mt 1619 and 181s. Therefore the verb 
forms should be translated in the regular way, ‘‘shall have been 
bound.”’3 

There are a few passages where a non-periphrastic use of the 
perfect passive participle and €oowar are found, but in each of 
these sentences one or more words stand between the participle 
and écouat, Gen 41 36, Ex 126, and Luke 12 52. Only such non- 
periphrastic constructions may properly be translated as future 
Passives. 

But not only is the translation of these passages in the Author- 
ized and Revised Versions contrary to the simple and regular 
meaning of the perfect tense, but it also conflicts with the whole 
trend and tenor of the New Testament. 

Let us consider for a moment Mt 16 is-19 and the claim that 
authority for priestly absolution was given at this time to Peter. 
Peter had just expressed his faith in Jesus as the divine Messiah. 
Jesus responded in highly figurative language: ‘“‘And I say to 
thee that thou art a rock, wérpos, and upon rock of this type 
mérpa, that is, upon people who believe in me as you do, I will 
build my church and the gates.of Hades shall not prevail against 
it. And I will give to thee the keys of the Kingdom of heaven, 
but whatever you bind on earth shall have been bound in heaven 
and whatever you loose on earth shall have been loosed in 
heaven.”’ Thus Christ was the founder and Peter along with 
others was a stone in the foundation of the church. 

There is evidence that rérpa in this context means a mass of 
rocks, for it is so used in Judges 15 8, 11, 13 and in Xenophon’s 
Anabasis I, 4,4. This harmonizes with Peter’s statement in 
I Peter 26, ‘Ye, as living stones, are built up a spiritual house;” 


3 Since the context of Mt 1818 deals with church discipline, the command 
seems to be against admitting unregenerate people into church membership. 
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and also with Paul’s in Eph 220, “Ye are fellow-citizens with 
the saints... being built upon the foundation of the apostles, 
and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the chief corner stone.” 

If Peter was given the authority which some think that he 
received at this time, why did Jesus confer similar authority 
upon the twelve, Mt 1818? And how shall we interpret Christ’s 
words: “But be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your teacher, 
and all ye are brethren, and call no man your father on the 
earth: for one is your Father, even he who is in heaven. Neither 
be ye called masters, for one is your master even the Christ” 
(Mt 23 s)? 

Peter called himself a fellow-elder, I Pet 51, and was treated 
only as an equal by the apostles and was even publicly rebuked 
for his inconsistency by Paul, Gal 2 141., and there is no record 
of his having exercized authority beyond the others, such as 
appointing a successor to Judas, Acts 1 26, or selecting deacons, 
Acts 63-4. And even if it could be proved that he was given 
such authority, where is there any historical evidence that he 
was given the right to transmit it to successors? 

Ananias did not practise sacerdotalism when he directed Paul 
to “wash away his sins” by praying to Christ, Acts 2216. And 
Paul never claimed any such authority, but told inquirers 
simply to trust in Christ and him alone for salvation, calling 
him the only mediator between God and men; Acts 16 30-31; 
Rom 10 9-10, 13; I Tim 25. And the apostle John, like Paul, 
urged people to confes their sins directly to Christ and to expect 
forgiveness from him, I John 19. And even Peter himself 
directed Simon the sorcerer to pray directly to Christ for for- 
giveness, Acts 8 22. 

In conclusion, there is no instance in the New Testament of 
anyone having practised sacerdotalism, nor is there any record 
in the first two centuries of anyone making use of John 20 23, 
Mt 16 19 or Mt 18 18 to support such a doctrine. And an accurate 
translation of the perfect tense precludes the possibility of such 
a teaching in the New Testament. 








THE MEANING OF JOHN 2023, MATTHEW 1619, 
AND MATTEW 181s 


By HENRY J. CADBURY 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


HE editor of the Journal has kindly invited me with the 

consent of the author of the preceding article to publish 
with that article a partial reply. In doing so I shall be suspected, 
I think, neither of prejudice in favor of sacerdotalism, nor of 
excessive reverence for the older English versions. One may 
grant at the outset that Professor Mantey is right in contending 
that the various perfect tenses usually indicate a situation 
already existent at some time contemplated in the sentence. 
He assumes that the time contemplated is that of the other 
verb in these sentences. Accordingly he criticizes the English 
translation and he draws inferences about the agent of forgive- 
ness or its reverse. 

The six perfects or future perfects in his three passages are 
each in the apodosis of a general condition, introduced by av 
twwv, 6 éav or dca éay. General conditions are extremely 
difficult to limit to present, past or future, and it is not neces- 
sary to do so. The question here is whether a perfect in the 
apodosis indicates an action or condition prior to the time of 
the apodosis. That it does not, may be shown by the following :— 

1 John 25: ds 5’Gv rypR abrod Tov Abyov, adnOas év TobTH 
h ayamn Tov Oeod reredeiwrar 

James 2 10: daTs yap Sdov Tov vouov Thpnon, rralon dé év 
évi, yéyovey wavTwv Eevoxos 

Rom 14 23: 6 6€ duaxpuvduevos Edy GaYy KaTakéxpiTat 

Rom 138: 6 yap a&yama@v rov érepov vouov remAnpwKev 

Though Dr. Mantey says, “New Testament grammarians 


cite no instances” of a perfect implying immediate future action, 
251 
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Blass-Debrunner, 6. Aufl., 1931, §344, citing the first three 
examples, says:—‘‘Das Perf. in allgemeinen Satzen oder fingier- 
ten Beispielen ...futurisch.” J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, 
p. 271, indexes a reference to Rom 14 23 as “‘vivid use for event 
yet future.” (Contrast Dana and Mantey, Manual Grammar, 
1927, 202.) Robertson, Grammar of the Greek NT, 1914, 897, 
includes all four of the above passages under ‘“‘the gnomic 
present perfect’’ and three of them he regards as “‘proleptical” 
also (p. 898). The latter term is used by Burton, Moods and 
Tenses, §50 of James 210. A future meaning of the perfect was 
accepted for some of these instances by Winer (Moulton’s trans- 
lation, 341; Thayer’s translation, 273). Without choosing 
between the terms — futuristic, vivid, gnomic, proleptical, 
future — one may simply assert that the action or condition 
implied in the perfect is not necessarily prior to that of the other 
clause. Similar examples of this perfect exist both within the 
New Testament (e. g., the kindred Pauline passages, Rom 7 2 
and 1 Cor 7 39) and outside it (e. g., Xen. Anab. i. 8, 12, and other 
examples of what Gildersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek, I, 234, 
calls ‘“‘perfect for future perfect,” to be found in Kiihner-Blass 
§384, 5). Among them I should include John 20 23. Robertson, 
p. 1019, associates that passage with Rom 14 23 as evidence that 
the present perfect is used in the apodosis of a maxim. Why 
some grammarians entirely ignore the Johannine passage I do 
not know. 


In the two passages of Matthew the future perfects seem to 
imply a permanent condition rather than a condition prior to 
the time of the relative clause. If they are not periphrastic 
they may well mean, ‘‘Whatever you bind or loose on earth will 
prove thereafter to have been bound or loosed in heaven.” 
According to Goodwin, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses, 1890, 
the future perfect ‘‘denotes that an action will be already finished 
at some future time” (§77), ‘“‘often denotes the continuance of 
an action, or the permanence of its results, in future time” 
(§78), “sometimes denotes certainty or likelihood that an 
action will immediately take place’’ (§79). J. M. Stahl, Kritisch- 
historische Syntax des griechischen Verbums, 1907, 143 f., also 
recognizes that ‘“‘das Futurum des extensiven Perfektums wird 
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ganz besonders zur Bezeichnung eines sicheren und sofortigen 
Eintretens gebraucht.” In contrast with the kind of perfect 
we have assigned to John 2023, a perfect which Stahl calls 
“futurales Perfektum mit dem Sinne des sofortigen und sicheren 
Fintretens” (p. 117, 1, 2), he says: “Dieses Perfektfuturum 
unterscheidet sich von den futuralen Perfektum nur dadurch, 
dass bei ihm das Zukiinftige auch zum formalen Ausdrucke 
gelangt.” 

Obviously English and Greek differ so in idiom that the 
nuance of such Greek terms can rarely be rendered adequately 
by any plain English tense form. Though we have a future 
perfect in English its place is colloquially taken by the simple 
future. General conditions, which all three of the passages 
under review are, have in the apodosis according to English 
idiom usually either a present or a future. In the three passages 
the simple future seems to me as adequate as any simple English 
translation can be. 

If, however, instead of translating we have recourse to para- 
phrase, I would suggest for Matthew’s future perfects an ex- 
pression ‘‘shall be once for all’’ and for John’s perfects “shall 
be at once.” So E. A. Abbott, Johannine Grammar, 1906, 
§2517 f. Alfred Plummer, one of the very few commentators to 
note the tense in John 2023, suggests (Cambridge Greek Testa- 
ment, cf. Cambridge Bible) that ‘‘the force of the perfect is ‘are 
ipso facto remitted’—‘are ipso facto retained.’’’ The—to us 
curious — perfect imperative in Greek presents the same prob- 
lems of translation. It is classical, and also later. For example, 
mémavoo is found in Demosthenes, Alciphron, Lucian, Philos- 
tratus. We have in Mark 439 rediuwoo and in Luke 1235 the 
periphrastic éorwoav meprefwopuévar. Here too the perfects 
may be durative or in the former case instantaneous. But the 
time, as Robertson says, p. 908, ‘‘is, of course, really future.” 

The argument which Dr. Mantey wishes to draw from the 
perfects and future perfects of these verses is that since in his 
view the forgiveness, etc., is spoken of as prior to the time of 
the conditional clause, it does not originate with the act or the 
actor of that clause. This is why he urges that ‘according to 
the unanimous testimony of all Greek grammarians, the perfect 
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tense pictures a past action, the result of which was present to 
the speaker or writer.”’ Attention may, however, be called to 
the plain implication of the perfect in passages like Mark 2 54. 
and parallels and Luke 747. Jesus here says dpéwvrat of the 
sins of the man or woman before him. The reading is certain 
in Luke 5 20, 23, 7 47, 48, and is to be preferred possibly (so Blass- 
Debrunner §97.3) at Matt 9 2, 5; Mark 25, 9. The form is iden- 
tical with that accepted by Dr. Mantey in John 20 23 which he 
understands to mean (see JBL, LVIII (1939), 243) God for- 
gives and man concurs in that forgiveness. But in the synoptic 
instances the context makes it plain that the bystanders under- 
stood Jesus to mean “have been hereby forgiven by me,” and, 
in the story of the paralytic, Jesus is represented as wishing to 
vindicate that impression. Surely Luke, to adduce the evangel- 
ist whose readings are undoubted, knew the Greek language 
well enough, in spite of his total ignorance of the subtleties of 
its modern grammarians, to avoid using adéwvrau if by its very 
tense the act or state it describes was unmistakably dissociated 
from the speaker and the time of speaking. Luke like those 
bystanders thought that Jesus claimed to forgive sins, not that 
he treated ‘‘as forgiven only those that were already forgiven 
by God.” Shall we accept a “sacerdotalism’’ for Jesus from 
a&géwvrat in Luke and deny sacerdotalism for the apostles from 
the same word in John? Is it not better to treat the cases more 
alike? Otherwise one seems to stake upon the alleged priority 
of every perfect verb found in a conditional apodosis the whole 
argument against the penitential authority claimed by the 
Council of Trent (Sess. xiv. Canon 3) for “the apostles and their 
lawful successors” from John 20231. By the very defense of 
his view Dr. Mantey concedes too much. The case against 
sacerdotalism, as indeed the case for it, does not rest upon dis- 
putable points of Greek grammar. 76 yap ypdupa aoxreiver, 





THE SUPPOSED QIRYAT-SANNAH OF 
JOSHUA 15.49 


HARRY M. ORLINSKY 


BALTIMORE HEBREW COLLEGE 


ONCERNING the text of Josh 15 49, 87 730°N27P) IN 
“a1, there are two points of view: Noth maintains that 
11D YP is original, with 137 87 to be excised as a gloss; 
others, most recently Albright, emend 73D N’"p to IBD Np. 
I shall attempt here to demonstrate Noth’s position as un- 


tenable, and to cite additional evidence for the original charac- 
ter of IBD Np. 


I 


The arguments advanced by Noth’ are 1. textual and 2. topo- 
graphic-historical in nature: 

1. a. IAT N71 is a “Falsch erklarender Zusatz” (Josua). 

b. LXX és ypaypatrwy (= 15D Np) is merely the 
translator’s own erroneous correction (or interpretation) of 
2D °"p, “auf Grund des folgenden Zusatzes [viz., 13T NTT)” 
(ibid.). 

c. 13D 1°"7P is here the lectio difficilior and is to be accorded 
preference over the common 15D Np (JPOS, 46 f.) 

2. a. “...Kirjath-Sepher [ist] der kanaanidische Name 
dieser Stadt, und in einem Dokument aus der israelitischen 
K6nigszeit ware in jedem Falle der spaitere Name Debir zu 
erwarten” (JPOS, 47). 


2 JPOS, XV (1935), 44 ff.; Das Buch Josua (in series Handbuch sum Alten 
Testament, ed. Eissfeldt), Tiibingen, 1938, ad loc. (pages 68 f.) — hereafter 
cited as JPOS and Josua respectively. 

255 
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b. Topographically one would hardly expect, “in dem 
gewiss nur sparlich besiedelten judaischen Bergland,” a rela- 
tively populous town like Canaanite-Israelite 127 (="5DO Np, 
Josh 15 49; cf. vs. 15), with its surrounding territory, to exist in 
such close geographical relationship with another important 
settlement like ]¥3 (15 51; JPOS, 47; Josua, 69, §6).? 

From these arguments Noth concludes ‘‘dass Debir am Ende 
der K6nigszeit nicht mehr existierte...” (JPOS, 47f.), and 
“Damit entfallt die Méglichkeit Debir mit ALBRIGHT auf 
dem tell bét mirsim anzusetzen...” (ibid., n. 3). 

I believe that none of Noth’s arguments will withstand 
critical analysis. I discuss them seriatim. 


1. a. It is mere assumption to explain and delete TAT NT 
as an erroneous gloss to 3D M’p. Why should anyone have 
identified 13D Np as only another form [!] or name of Np 
“15D 4 Nor, so far as I know, is there a parallel for such a gloss 
anywhere else in Joshua. 

b. According to Noth, after I37 87 had come into 
existence as a false gloss to 13D Np, the Septuagint translator 


came along and decided that 73D N°"pP must be DD N°", and 
so rendered the former by the usual Greek equivalent of the 


2 On Goshen, see Noth, JPOS, 35 ff. (esp. 41, n. 5, ‘‘Allenfalls kinnte man 
fiir Gosen an den fell bét mirsim denken...’’), and Josua, 69 f. 

3 For Albright’s position on 30/450 n’9p and Tell Beit Mirsim, see ZAW, 
XLVII (1929), 2, and n. 2 (repeated in his Archeology of Palestine and the 
Bible, 78 and note there); ‘“The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim,” AASOR, 
XVII [for 1936-37] (1938), 5f., n. 7. JBL, LVIII (1939), 181. 

4 Cf. F.-M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, Paris, 1938, II, 421, “‘Serait-il 
[viz., Sanna] un synonyme de Sepher?’’; A. Fernandez, Commentarius in 
Librum Iosue (in series ‘‘Cursus Scripturae Sacrae,’’ Sec. II, Vol. 5), Paris, 
1938, 203 (ad 1515), “‘Aliud praeterea habuit [viz., 127/95D Np] nomen 
scil. 130° 7p” (though this is modified somewhat on p. 157, note [‘‘ut videtur’”’]; 
cf. also p. 209, at vs. 49, and n. 2). Those who would argue that 20 (n°’")p) 
is original and that it is but another name for the site of 12D (NP) will find 
a rather insurmountable obstacle in LXX méXts yYpaupatwv. The trans- 
lator of Joshua would almost certainly have given the Greek not for 15D, but 
for 730, if the latter had been the reading in his Hebrew manuscript. This, 
apart from the sheer improbability of the matter, and the other arguments 
against i130 (see further, n. 7). 
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latter, TOAts ypayyatwv. Not only does this sort of reasoning 
run counter to the most elementary rules of textual criticism, 
but no parallel can be adduced for it — nowhere else in Joshua 
does the translator revise and ‘interpret’ place-names to con- 
form to his knowledge of Palestinian topography. 

c. General rules lose their value unless they are subject 
to the specific conditions of each individual problem per se in 
its own context. Accordingly, the fact that 73D NP is the 
lectio difficilior has no serious bearing on the problem here. 
Many corruptions and all hapax legomena are by their very 
nature lectiones difficiliores; they are by no means for that reason 
inviolable. 


2. On p. 47 of his JPOS article, Noth argues that 15D np 
could hardly have been the original of a later and corrupt Np 
13D, since not Canaanite 12D Mp but Israelite 13 would 
have been the term employed in an Israelite document.’ Ac- 
cordingly, the original reading was ‘13D N°")p, and the glossator 
merely added, erroneously to be sure, 73°T N71 [‘‘Kirjath-Sanna 
(nach seiner Meinung=Kirjath-Sepher; der alte Name)”. 


Furthermore, Noth would find in the same chapter what would 
appear to him to be pertinent and even conclusive parallels to 
our own problem, In vs. 5 we read, N77 YATS N21P) Many 
<..19°s) 7030. “Es kann keinem Zweifel unterliegen, dass 
hier urspriinglich nur Hebron gestanden hat; denn Hebron ist 
der israelitische Name der Stadt, wie nicht weiter belegt zu 
werden braucht. Hier hat offenbar derselbe gelehrte Glossator, 
dem wir in v. 49 begegneten, seinerseits . . . hinzugefiigt ‘Kirjath- 
Arba, das ist’”’ (JPOS, 47, n. 2). 


i. Whoever the glossator was, we can hardly doubt that 
Hebrew was his mother tongue. If the text before him read 
++ PPM YOR OY Ayes) 173M) THM, he surely did 
not gloss JU3M with JOIM NT yas Map jvomM...) 
<...79°S). His marginal note would have read QV0A3M.. .) 
<..1y°S) YAS Mp NT! And the same is true of Noth’s 


s Noth (Josua, pp. ix ff.), following Alt (PJB, XXI [1925], 100 #.), dates 
our section in the seventh century (reign of Josiah). Albright (JBL, LVII 
[1938], 226) prefers the ninth century. 
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other parallel, vs. 60, ... TWP OIW NIP NT ovanp..., 
where he would excise 8°77 bya "1p as the gloss. In both cases, 
if there is a gloss, it is doubtless JAN N77 and OY? MAP NN. 

ii. Even if we were to assume for the sake of argument that 
a glossator did resort to the sequence 8’77 YANN N°) as the 
form of his gloss to ]173M, and the order 8°77 bya nm"?P as his 
explanatory note to O°" N°"), we should at least credit him 
with some method in his madness; namely, he would have 
glossed 3D Np, albeit erroneously, with the sequence 127 
N71, even as the word order in the other two passages, and our 
passage would have read, 730 NP NT Vat! 

iii. As a matter of fact, Noth’s two parallels from vss. 54 and 
60 would demonstrate the very opposite to his point of view, 
applying his reasoning: if, according to Noth, 87 YAN np 
and N77 bya n’"p are learned antiquarian glosses to Israelite 
P3N and OY’ NP respectively, then it would follow that 
Israelite 13°T, alongside the latter two, is original, and Canaan- 
ite NTT BO NP (not 7D '7p!), alongside NT YAIN Np 
and NT bya MN’ p, is the learned antiquarian gloss.® It is true 
that Noth argues (JPOS, 47, n. 2), ‘‘Die verschiedene Stellung 
der Glossen erklart sich sehr leicht daraus, dass derselbe Glos- 
sator hier planmassig und gleichmassig gearbeitet hat; er bringt 
jeweils erst den alten und dann den neuen Namen der Stadt. 
Er musste seine Glossen ungleichmassig anbringen, weil er 
einen vermeintlich ungleichmassigen Text vorfand.” But this 
merely pushes the problem back one step — why should the 
original author of our section have used now the old, now the 
new name of his towns and cities? And on what basis is it 
necessary, or even permissible, to speculate in this vein? 

The evidence would appear to leave us no alternative, there- 
fore, but to conclude that the textual, topographical, and his- 
torical arguments advanced by Noth, and the conclusions 
drawn therefrom, have no basis whatever in fact. 


6 Curiously enough, in 1813 for example, ... DY a NT... mpd ren 
Noth (Josua, 81) declares that ‘‘Das folgende by’. wT hingegen ist erst 
eine spatere Interpolation...’’ Surely, in accordance with the above, we 
should expect "7 8°] as the learned antiquarian gloss to the Israelite Dena 
in an Israelite document! 
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II 


I shall now turn to the facts at our disposal and with the 
application of method attempt to solve the problem. 

1. A place 30 127P is otherwise completely unknown. If 
the word 73D means “thorn (or, blackberry) bush” we may dis- 
count the received vocalization as due to the preceding 37 
(or 3°7/1, LXX pé/avva), and read 730 (1p), or, if per- 
tinent, 1190/0 of 1 Sam 144, “Thorn or, “Blackberry](—town).” 
A place of such character and in the region covered by the con- 
text (vss. 48-51) is unknown.’ 

2. The character of the LXX translation of Joshua is such 
that we need not hesitate to accept 19D N°" as the reading in 
the Hebrew Vorlage.® 

3. By the very nature of the problem, the paleographic 
evidence cannot be decisive here; it can be but cumulative. 
Nevertheless, it is of sufficient importance to demand discussion 
in its own right. 


i. Even if it were impossible to trace the course followed by 
15(D n°"p) on its way to 7D Np) in the context, one could 
still legitimately resort to the argument of “‘accidental cor- 
ruption.” Strange indeed are the errors that creep into a text 
in the course of centuries of transmission through the medium 
of more than one kind of script. 


1 The attempt to connect 120 with ]30 (cf. Fernandez, op. cit., 203, “OD pro 
@...”) requires no comment. The same applies to Fernandez’s attempt 
(ibid., n. 2) to connect a meaning suggested for 7D, folia palmarum, (Fries, 
ZDPV, XXII [1899], 126, note 1, “Sanna. ..ein Name der aller Wahrschein- 
lichkeit nach [Palm-] Blatter als Schreibmaterial angiebt’’), with DD (‘quae 
ad scribendum adhibebantur. Ita nexus intimus haberetur inter duo nomina 
urbis antiquiora’’). 

8 The writer is waiting for the appearance of the remaining parts of Mar- 
golis’s The Book of Joshua in Greek (parts 1-3 have appeared to date) before 
publishing his analysis of the relatively few minuses in the LXX of that 
Book (on 10 37 for example, 77¥°92°N¥) 7220"N¥), see my “Haseér in the Old 
Testament,” JAOS, LIX (1939), 34f.). [Part 4, covering our passage, has 
just come to hand. Margolis notes bluntly: “6 read "BD..." See also 
the evidence for “1)‘1/ in the Greek variants]. 
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ii. But the situation is not quite so hopeless in our case. I 
list some possibilities in paleographic change, without implying 
necessary chronological sequence. In one stage of the Aramaic 
cursive script the letters ] and 1 must have looked sufficiently 
alike to suffer scribal confusion. One could add many more 
examples (although those cited, e. g., in Graetz [Kritischer Com- 
mentar zu den Psalmen, Breslau, 1882, I, 124 f., §5c] and Delitzsch 
[Die Lese- und Schreibfehler im. A.T., §111a] may be used only 
with the very greatest reserve) to such cases as 141") in 2 Sam 
22 33//]42°) in Ps 18 33, and NIP (NSM) in Ezek 46 22 appear- 
ing as ‘JOP ('1¥M in the LXX. Thus 15D could have been 
copied as 32D. Dittography of the 7 of the following 137 N71 
would have produced ‘1350 in the text (or, of course, via 1DD> 
M5DO>5D). Total unfamiliarity with a pertinent word 
i11)D (not J)D ‘cover [in], panel’’!), the existence of a place- 
name i1]D/0, the common word ‘JD, the close proximity of 
31, the 730 portion of 730}]D) (13971...) of vs. 31, any of 
these might have helped in the transformation of a form 350 
to 7D. 


4. The entire context demands the presence of 19D n°), 
and at the same time precludes 730 N’"p: 


i. In Josh 15 208., territory (boundaries and cities and ham- 
lets) is assigned to Judah.2 Debir was in Judahite territory 
(cf., e. g., Josh 11 21), and the conquest of it is credited to Caleb 
the Judahite (cf., e.g., Josh 15 13#.//Jud 110#.). If IO Mp 
be excluded from 15.49, then the most important town in the 
sixth district of Judah*® would be missing, and in place thereof 
we would have an otherwise totally unknown 71D N'"1p, 

ii. Furthermore, 730 87 YI N° /P, listed together with 
“aT among Caleb’s conquests, 15138. (//Jud 110#.), is men- 
tioned in the seventh district of Judah (vss. 52-54), immediately 


9 Cf. Alt, “Judas Gaue unter Josia,” PJB, XXI (1925), 100-117; Noth, 
“Die Ansiedlung des Stammes Juda auf dem Boden Palastinas,”” PJB, XXX 
(1934), 31-47; Elliger, ‘“‘Josua in Judaa,” ibid., 47-71, esp. 63 ff. 

% Alt (op. cit.) identifies vss. 48-51 with the fifth district; Albright (ZA W, 
XLVII [1929], 2, and n. 2) with the sixth, as does Noth (Josua, 69, and map 
on p. 67). 
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following our own list (vss. 48-51). T3787 IBD Np is pre- 
cisely what we expect in vs. 49. 

From the foregoing we may conclude quite safely: 

A. There is no basis in fact for any of Noth’s arguments 
either in favor of 13D N’"P or against 15D np. 

B. Both the inner-Hebrew and the LXX demand 1290" n?7p 
in Josh 15 49, and preclude the presence of 730 N27. 


* On the pointing of IBD see Albright, ZAW, XLVII (1929), 2, n. 3. 








TENDENZ VERSUS INTERPRETATION: 


F. C. Baur’s Criticisms of Luke 


MARY E. ANDREWS 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 


OSPEL criticism is a perennial field of New Testament 
research. A voluminous literature has been produced. 
The ‘“‘assured results” of one generation of scholars give way to 
other similarly assured conclusions of the next generation. 
The two-source theory of Synoptic origins has been supple- 
mented by the multiple-source and the four-source theories. 
With the coming into prominence of the method of form-critic- 
ism a new era in Synoptic research now definitely dates from 
1919 when Dibelius’ Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums ap- 
peared. Able New Testament scholars have found it possible 
to accept the method and use it, to protest its inadequacy, and 
to ignore it completely. Recent literature in the field of New 
Testament Introduction embodies each of these three attitudes. 
It is an interesting experience to look for a while into a period 
of New Testament criticism before the questions that most 
easily rouse us to heated debate were even on the threshold of 
scholarly consciousness. Modern scholars are apparently un- 
aware of F. C. Baur’s work of nearly a century ago on the gos- 
pels.t He may have been the “founder of Church history of the 
modern type,” the scholar who marked the beginning of con- 
structive criticism defined as “the attempt to attach the New 
Testament writings to their true historical background,’? and 
even for all his one-sidedness the greatest New Testament 


tF. C. Baur, Kritische Untersuchungen tiber die kanonischen Evangelien ihr 
Verhilinis 2u einander ihren Charakter und Ursprung, Tiibingen, 1847. 
2 B. W. Bacon, The Gospel of Mark, New Haven, 1925, 17. 
263 
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scholar from 1750—1900,3 yet his successors in the field seem to 
assume that he has nothing to say to them. As a matter of fact 
his treatment of gospel criticism up to his own time is both 
interesting and illuminating. Indeed some of his positions are 
being rediscovered today with no apparent recognition that 
they are rediscoveries. 

Baur brought the word tendenz into the vocabulary of New 
Testament study. It is still with us but we have rechristened 
it interpretation. This word is most often used of Luke-Acts. 
Baur’s work on Acts is much better known than that on Luke, 
hence it is fitting to give a brief résumé of his conclusions on the 
Gospel of Luke.’ There are some interesting unconscious paral- 
lels between certain modern scholars and Baur which will also 
be noted. 

Baur considered the Gospel of Marcion necessary background 
for the investigation of Luke. He has two publications separated 
by a four-year interval,® and in the latter he reverses himself 
on at least one crucial point. With Schwegler and Ritschl he 
challenged the current view that Marcion had “mutilated and 


falsified the accepted gospel of Luke,”’’ but his later investiga- 
tion of Marcion’s gospel caused him to shift his position from 
that in which, following Ritschl, he had declared that Marcion’s 
changes of Luke were later interpolations, not changes made 


3H. S. Nash, The History of the Higher Criticism, New York, 1900, 143. 

4 Baur, op. cit., 1-76. 

s Baur, op. cit., 391-531. 

6 Baur, op. cit., 393-427 and Das Markus evangelium nach seinem Ursprung 
und Charakter. Nebst einem Anhang tiber das Evangelium Marcion’s, Tiibingen, 
1851, 191-226. 

7 Ritschl’s study of the Marcionite A postolikon strengthened his view that 
Marcion had been falsely accused of mutilating Luke; weighty accusations 
were made on the basis of changes that turned out to be mere variants. The 
only significant gap in the Marcionite A postolikon comes from Origen who 
notes Marcion’s lack of the last two chapters of Romans (Com. Rom., 16 25). 
He did not have them because they either did not exist or he regarded them 
as spurious. This fits with modern criticism, says Baur, and he points out 
that the doxology is lacking in some manuscripts. Does one wonder why 
Marcion did not have the three Pastorals? Either they were not written, or, 
if written, Marcion knew them as unPauline. Baur sees Tertullian, a former 
heretic, able to think only in terms of heretical caprice. 
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on dogmatic grounds necessary to Marcion’s system. He saw 
that the changes were often voluntary and says, “If one drops 
the mutilation theory of the Church Fathers and thinks of a 
redaction of the material of gospel history similar to those 
employed within the Synoptics there is no very great difference 
between the new and the older view.” He found it indisputable 
that Marcion had made changes, but all the textual variations 
cannot be placed under the point of view of a deliberate and 
voluntary change, but several can be explained only out of the 
fact that Marcion had an older text different from the canon- 
ical Luke. The same passages that Marcion cannot well have 
altered show themselves on closer observation to be those which 
make one suspect a redactor.* Both the Marcionitic and the 
canonical Luke stand side by side over against the original 
Luke; both have changed it; one has omitted, the other added. 
This was exactly what Luke and Mark did within the Synoptic 
circles when we compare them with each other and with Mat- 
thew. Baur was convinced that Matthew was the oldest gospel. 
He did not accept the priority of Mark, then a very new theory.® 

This investigation of the gospel of Marcion showed, as Baur 
believed, the character and tendency of the third gospel. It 
arose out of two elements, essentially different, but from one 
original stem, to which were added several significant fragments. 
The task is to see how these two sections differ from each other. 
Everything in Luke bearing the Pauline stamp can be placed 
in the original gospel and the originality will be attested the 
more everything foreign is removed from it. 

This gospel lacks Matthew’s close bond with Judaism. Even 
more vitally does it distinguish itself by its picture of the person 
and work of Jesus. He enters Capernaum directly as a teacher 


8 Luke 1-2, 416-30, 539, 1022, 126-7, 131-5, 1617, 19 28-46, 21 18, 11 30-32, 
49-51, 13 28-35. 

9 Mark’s priority was first asserted by Storr, and, according to Baur, 
determined the character of New Testament criticism from Eichhorn to 
Strauss. Lachmann’s study of the order of the gospel stories which led to 
the solution that Mark was the first gospel appeared in 1835 but was over- 
shadowed by the publication in the same year of Strauss’ Leben Jesu. See R. 
H. Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the Gospels, New York, 1934, 8. 
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and his first act announcing his high dignity is the exorcism of 
a demon. A demon introduces Jesus and his power over demons 
is repeatedly emphasized (618, 91, 1017). Ur-Luke sees Jesus 
as the representative and revelation of God clothed with the 
entire divine power working for man’s salvation from external 
and inner evil through his conquest of all Satanic power. The 
Jewish Messiah sinks to a subordinate position which Baur 
explains as due to the Pauline standpoint of the author.*® The 
report of the Seventy of their success in driving out demons is 
significant, for in Jewish belief the heathen world is the king- 
dom of the demons; demonic power must be shattered before 
the heathen can attain salvation from all evil and can enjoy 
the Messianic salvation. Baur sees this scene of the Seventy on 
the same plane as the scene in John 12 20-21 where the Greeks 
come to see Jesus. The conversion of the heathen world looms 
large in Luke. Baur interprets the Gadarene demoniac as an 
example of “apostle to the heathen.’’ We would have to credit 
Mark with this Paulinism for Luke’s story is closely dependent. 

Luke’s emphasis on Samaria as a scene of Jesus’ activity is 
likewise significant; Samaria is seen as a heathen land. Jesus 
is pictured as the model of an apostle to the gentiles rushing 
around from land to land in restless activity. Baur admits the 
impossibility of showing historical connection in 9 si—18 1 but, 
he will not accept Ritschl’s view that it is merely a loose aggrega- 
tion of individual narratives and speeches. It should be noted 
in passing that this is a major section in Streeter’s Proto-Luke, 
as well as in Baur’s. The same may be said of 3 1—4 30. 


7 In general, modern scholars have reacted against the notion of a prepon- 
derance of Pauline elements in Luke. B. S. Easton in The Gospel According 
to St. Luke, New York, 1926, p. xxxiv says: ‘‘The Gentile character of Luke’s 
revision is not so clear as is often assumed .. . and to call his Gospel ‘Pauline’ 
is simply untrue; it is vastly less so than Mark.” H. J. Cadbury in The Making 
of Luke-Acts, New York, 1927, 39 notes: “‘... we can no longer say with Baur 
and his followers that Matthew is Jewish-Christian and Luke Pauline, though 
some of the material in each confirms that simple classification.” Of the 
Paulinism of Mark Cadbury is unconvinced (op. cit., 88). Acts is later than 
Luke and in The Four Gospels, New York, 1926, 556, Streeter sees Acts as 
representing pre-Pauline gentile Christianity. 
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Baur contrasts Luke’s view of the Twelve with that of Mat- 
thew. Mark’s priority has corrected this view, and Mark too 
was not appreciative of the apostles (4 40, 6 52, 7 18, 817 #. 8 32 #. 
9 17-19, 34, 1037, 1417, 27 #., 66 #.). There is nothing in Luke to 
give the Twelve a claim to the exclusive possession of the apos- 
tolic office. For example: his brevity in 9 35 in the designation 
and instruction of the Twelve, their demotion to equality with 
the Seventy in 9 1—10 2, their impotence to heal the epileptic 
boy after the Transfiguration and the resultant designation of 
them as “faithless ones,” even the main three by their strife 
show their incapacity to work for the kingdom of God. Peter’s 
confession is weak and meaningless. Matthew’s celebrated 
words of commission (9 35-38) in the selection of the Twelve 
are carried over to the Seventy who are designated as the real 
workers in the harvest, and the instructions given the Seventy 
are ideas inserted out of the letters of Paul. The disciples are 
admonished about the acceptance of hospitality in words whose 
verbal agreement with Paul is not accidental (Lk 10 7, cf. 1 Cor 
97). Eating with heathen is not banned, but is to be enjoyed 
without making it a matter of conscience. 

Another characteristic feature of this gospel is the Ebionitic 
contrast of this age and the future age and the closely con- 
nected view of poverty and riches. The harsh relation between 
riches and poverty is softened when one remembers what be- 
longed essentially to the idea of poverty. Jesus’ talk of poverty 
certainly has a deep historical meaning, but poverty freely 
chosen was especially meritorious to the Ebionites, and this 
precludes the harsh external sense. What they were they wished 
to be with full self-consciousness. From this angle Baur inter- 
prets the difficult parable of the unrighteous steward in very 
interesting fashion. This Ebionitic stamp was not unPauline 
for Paul says almost the same in 2 Cor 610, ‘‘as having nothing 
and yet possessing all things.” 

Baur raises the question as to whether the basic character 
and tendency of Luke can be proved to be the principle which 
determined and conditioned its composition. The common 
criticism of Luke was that Luke destroyed the unity of Matthew 
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through the transposition of the Sermon on the Mount, through 
placing the teaching about the Sabbath early, and especially 
through the interpolation of 9 51—18 14 which tears the main 
features of the whole apart. Baur denies that the great inter- 
polation can be explained adequately through the hypothesis of 
a special source, since it is just here that the tendency of the 
gospel is so plain. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Luke than the omission of 
so much that was important: the complete silence on the Law 
and the degradation of the Sermon on the Mount through the 
different distribution of its content. Luke pushes the Sermon 
out of the foreground and sends Jesus immediately to Caper- 
naum and Nazareth as teacher and miracle-worker. Baur sees 
Luke’s gaps in the Sermon as purposeful, not accidental. He 
stripped it of everything antithetical which made Matthew’s 
Sermon a reform of Pharisaic exegesis. Baur also sees opposition 
to the Twelve everywhere in Luke from the Parable of the 
Sower to the expulsion of the three chief apostles from the room 
of Jairus’ daughter, when they showed their spiritual incapacity 
by laughing at the idea that she was only sleeping. Luke omitted 
the thing which gives significance to Matthew’s version of the 
visit of Jesus’ relatives — his true relatives are those who do the 
Father’s will— because he did not wish to attribute such 
identity to the Twelve. Luke likes to change connections so 
that Matthew’s material can be turned to describing how little 
capacity for understanding Jesus was to be found in the Jewish 
circle where he first worked and even among the disciples about 
him. 

Baur, like Streeter, sees 9’ 51—-18 14 as the great central section 
of this gospel. Baur sees in the Seventy the main reason for 
the penetratingly different gospel history, and this is a Pauline 
factor. The tendenz character of Luke precludes the view that 
his historical connections are due to eye-witnessing. He may 
seem more historical because of Matthew’s planned organiza- 
tion of material, but it is by no means certain that Luke did 
not have a plan just as definite. Tendenz is the key to the solu- 
tion of the relationship between Matthew and Luke. Such a 
possibility as ‘“Q’’ had not yet arisen. 
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Characteristic also are Luke’s deviations from Matthew’s 
eschatological discourse. He emphasized the persecutions 
because he did not want what Jesus had previously said con- 
cerning their future persecutions to apply only to the Twelve 
but also to the Seventy, and he particularly wanted to vindicate 
Paul (cf. 2 Cor 11 23). Luke’s discourse is so plainly about the 
destruction of Jerusalem that it necessitates an author already 
far from and indifferent to that experience. 

Luke used Paul as his source in his story of the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper as is seen from a comparison of Luke 22 2 
and 1 Cor 10 23-24, Luke 22 20 and 1 Cor 10 25.% Other evidence 
that he used Paul as a source is his assertion, alone among the 
Synoptists, that Christ appeared to Peter. Usually Luke does 
not emphasize Peter; here he is following the authority of Paul 
(Lk 24 34, cf. 1 Cor 15 5). 

It is clear that Luke looked back to Matthew; there is a sense 
also in which he looked forward to John. As in the other Synop- 
tics, in the original Luke Jesus comes only once to Jerusalem 
to suffer and die there. Yet in contrast with them he does not 


limit his activity so exclusively to Galilee, but enters Samaria. 
Luke does not depict the opposition between Christianity and 
Judaism with the same sharpness as we find in John where the 
heightening of the unbelief of the Jews is the active principle 
of historical advance. Only in the relation of the Pharisees 
toward Jesus can one see a course of development analogous 
to the Johannine.” 


11 Streeter denies any trace of anything in the third gospel which can be 
called Pauline Christianity. He qualifies this slightly, ‘If, that is, with Hort 
we reject xxii 19b-20 as an assimilation from 1 Cor xi 24 ff. om. D Old Lat. 
and (partly) Old Syr."’; op. cit., 553 n. 

1” R. H. Lightfoot, op. cit., 181 traces the development in the beliefs of the 
early church about the person and office of Jesus. Of Luke he states: ‘In St. 
Luke matters have advanced still farther. Emphasis is now laid upon the 
unbelief of the enemies of Jesus, who none the less from that moment is in- 
vested with divine authority. We seem here to be on the threshold of the 
doctrine of the fourth gospel, according to which Jesus is unchangeably 
Messiah and at all times manifests his glory as the Son of God, 1 14, and may 
always be known as such (except by his enemies 5 44, 12 39-41), although the 
nature and character of his office and person is shown, above all, in and bv 
his death; cf. Jn 8 28, 12 31-36, 13 31-32.” 
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Both Luke and John see the harvest in the heathen field. 
Luke divides Jesus’ activity between Galilee and Samaria with 
plain preference for the latter. John presents an uninterrupted 
conflict with the Jews and so has Jesus pass through Samaria. 
Luke’s sympathy for heathendom is revealed clearly in his 
version of the Passion Story. He shows the transition from 
Matthew’s attitude on Pilate to that of John. Jesus was sent 
from Pilate to Herod to corroborate the latter’s own faith in 
Jesus’ innocence; Pilate is pictured as milder and more reason- 
able than he appears in Matthew; as a heathen he was far more 
receptive to the recognition of truth than were the Jews in their 
hatred toward Jesus. The execution was due mainly to the 
Jews; Pilate’s soldiers took a passive role. This is openly in- 
correct.*3 : 

Christologically the gospel of Luke occupies a middle position 
between the Synoptic Son of God and the Johannine Logos. 
Christ as Son of God is Messiah but Luke detaches from that 
conception whatever can be separated. He omitted the pre- 
history, and so did not have to mention the Davidic lineage. 
In Luke Son of David is a purely popular Messianic designation, 
and he represents the Messiah as David’s Lord (2014 #). He 
has no individual parable representing the Lord as a king (cf. 
161). The higher Lucan conception of Christ’s essence is strik- 
ingly represented in the peremptory power always certain of 
its superiority, power which Jesus so often exercised over demons, 
who in yielding to that power attest its superiority over them. 
This power is the specific criterion of Jesus’ dignity and destiny. 
The Twelve receive ‘‘power over all the demons” (91) and the 
Seventy boast that even the demons were subject to them in 
his name. He who can confer such power must in himself pos- 


13 Many scholars posit a special source for Luke’s Passion narrative. The 
problem received its most careful elaboration in A. M. Perry’s The Sources 
of Luke’s Passion Narrative, Chicago, 1920. Lightfoot, op. cit., 178 ff. in 
speaking of the same matter says: ‘The conception is throughout consistent, 
and is best accounted for, not by the use of a second special source, which 
the evangelist preferred in this part of his narrative (presumably on account 
of its historical value) to his Marcan authority, but by the peculiar sympathies 
and purpose of the author. The future, however, did not lie with him; he 
stands alone among the gospel writers in his interpretation of the passion.” 
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sess the highest power in another than the usual Jewish sense; 
the Son of God must be known in identity with God, a higher 
superhuman essence. In Luke the Father’s power is bestowed 
during his lifetime. Luke came to the strange notion of a holy 
substance carrying with it a definite effect going out from Jesus 
involuntarily at every touch of his body. We see, as Baur did 
not, the same idea in Mark. Luke also has a point of contact 
with John in the idea that in his word, his Logos, he reveals the 
éfovcia and the divas dwelling in him. His identity with the 
father is that of knowledge as well as of power. The demons 
know this for he sets at naught all demonic power. Here is the 
same Johannine dualism. In John the unbelief and hatred of 
the Jews has its deepest source in the power of darkness. Luke 
does not have this view of Judaism, but it is interesting that 
Luke has Satan enter into Judas at the betrayal, which feature 
did not belong to the original gospel. In Matthew the last word 
of Jesus expresses the sense of being forsaken by God (27 46, we 
see its origin in Mark 15 34), in Luke he places his spirit in God’s 
hands (Lk 23 46 cf. Jn 1930). There is nothing absolute in the 
earlier picture of Jesus. 

The coming of the Kingdom of God is an external event 
which like the Parousia is to come suddenly and with surprise. 
Luke has no triumphal entry into Jerusalem and no parable 
announcing the presence of the kingdom. 

On the question of Luke’s trustworthiness Baur is skeptical. 
Only Luke knows of the Seventy and the more exacting critics 
and interpreters are dubious about their existence.5 Are they 


™4 There is basis for the belief that Paul conceived of “spirit” in such a way 
as to include the idea of substance. This is seen in his notion of the pneuma of 
one partner in marriage counteracting the effect of the lack of it in the other. 

18 Several English scholars accept the narrative of the Seventy as historical. 
The relevant data are to be found in Vincent Taylor’s Behind the Third Gospel, 
Oxford, 1926. He cites the views of Dr. Bartlet on pages 13-15. Philip the 
Evangelist was the most likely source of this tradition. Taylor himself adds 
(op. cit., 249): “Objections have often been raised against the historical 
character of this incident, but the difficulties are greatly reduced if we regard 
seventy as a round number, and if we do not allow the ministry of the Twelve 
to crowd the field of our imagination. It ought rather to be set down to the 
credit of Proto-Luke as a good historical authority that it so clearly recognizes 
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due to primitive Christian rumor or are they Luke’s invention? 
Such a story could have arisen only in a Pauline circle; Jewish 
Christians had enough in the Twelve. Baur sees it as an un- 
historical element, risen out of the effort of Pauline Christianity 
to lead back to a plain act of Jesus for a point of contact. It is 
impossible to ascribe to Luke the same degree of historical 
validity as to Matthew. It is the transition gospel between the 
Synoptic Matthew and John, of whose ideal figurative nature 
it partakes. 

The canonical gospel of Luke falls into two sections which 
arose at different times and from different authors. The Pauline 
basis is certain, but the second redaction is not purely Judaistic, 
for there is a certain irenic interest such as we find in other New 
Testament writings, notably Acts which is closely related to 
Luke. Through omissions and interpolations deviations in 
line with Marcion’s gospel were made, but the greatest con- 
cession was to the Jews in the incorporation of chapters 1-2, 
which are strikingly Jewish although Pauline features show 
through, e. g. the world-historical chronology, the command 
of Augustus for a census, the genealogy of Jesus going back to 
God as the common father of all men (cf. Rom 329). All this 
betrays the hand of a redactor. The departure to Galilee, the 
baptism and the genealogy are more artistic than natural in 
Luke. Here Jesus goes first to Nazareth instead of to Caper- 
naum as in the original gospel. This cannot be accidental in a 
gospel where Jews and non-Jews are so significantly opposed. 
Pairis in Mt 13 53 meant Nazareth; here it has a larger meaning 
in that what happened in Nazareth is typical of what Jesus 
had to expect from his contemporaries everywhere.%® When 


our Lord’s use of a band of mission-preachers in addition to the Twelve.... 
It is really a second merit of this document that it preserves the tradition of 
the Seventy.” Taylor sees the scene at the return of the Seventy as an example 
of the realism of Proto-Luke, non-fictitious in spite of the figurativeness of 
the language (op. cit., 263). 

% Lightfoot’s chapter, ‘‘The Rejection in the Patris” (op. cit., 182-205) 
is a modern statement of Baur’s interpretation of the real significance of 
Luke’s account of the rejection of Jesus in Nazareth (especially 199 ff.). 
Baur’s tendenz and Lightfoot’s interpretation amount to practically synony- 
mous terms. 
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the Nazarenes attack and drive him out, he turns from them to 
the heathen. This is analogous to what happens in the ministry 
of Paul as related in Acts. The redactor only emphasizes what 


already lay in the original gospel at 9 51 when Jesus turns to 
Samaria. 


Baur’s classification of passages not in the original gospel 
shows the main lines of his thesis. There are five main types: 
1. those revealing anti-Marcionitic tendency, an attempt by 
the Pauline editor to forestall adverse opinion on his gospel due 
to Marcion’s acceptance of Paul alone as a true apostle. There 
were anti-Jewish passages in the original gospel which could 
serve the Marcionites in their polemic, and it was only natural 
to change passages that seemed to play into the hands of the 
Marcionites. Among these were 8 20, 1022, 1617. 2. Passages 
showing the Pauline teaching on the necessity of forgiveness, 
the uselessness of works, etc., such as 15 11-32, 17 7-10, 13 1-5, 
28-30, 31-35 and 1941-44"7 3. Passages revealing later party 
relationships are closely related to those showing Pauline ideas. 
4. Judaising passages such as chapters 1—2 and the story of the 
entry into Jerusalem. Ritschl would put into this category all 
the passages showing the fulfillment of Old Testament prophecy. 
5. Passages to be accepted merely out of consideration for the 
completeness of the historical narrative. These are too numer- 
ous to cite. Baur sees no necessity for a special source other 
than Matthew except in the cases of chapters 1-2, the parable 
of the lost son, and the narrative of the Galileans slain by Pilate. 


There remains the Preface to Luke’s gospel which was added 
by the last hand that worked on the gospels. It is an editorial 
explanation of the plan and idea of the presentation of gospel 
history and it fits very well with critical observation on the 
same subject. The editor lived after Marcion who had used 
the gospel in its original form. He differentiates himself not 
only from the eye-witnesses and ministers of the word, but also 
from the many who had undertaken narratives, and places him- 
self in the third succession of workers on the gospel history. 
The first were the apostles with their companions and helpers 


17 19 41-44 is in Streeter’s Proto-Luke (op. cit., 222). 
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such as Luke and Mark. His reference to his predecessors 
shows that the literature of the gospel history at that time 
comprised a fairly large series of writers. Who are among the 
many? Tradition mentions the Hebrew gospel, Matthew, Ur- 
Mark. Baur sees the author of the basic stock, the editor of 
the sections first added, and the authors of his written sources. 
He thinks in terms of the post-apostolic age and sees Acts com- 
ing into the picture; extend the circle of the many to include 
Acts and there are the narratives of the things that had been 
fulfilled, and one sees for the first time his relation to his pre- 
decessors. His major purpose was to give a complete and coher- 
ent history of Christendom telling all “from the beginning” 
and “‘in order.’’ He has done this in Luke and Acts which belong 
together, and there are no gaps interrupting the historical 
connection. He can hardly be called an author, and he sees his 
merit in the connection and order of all these already existent 
parts of the history of Christendom. He wanted to trace every- 
thing from the beginning and to trace it in its whole connection. 
It is important to refer the Preface not only to the gospel but: 
also to Acts.*® 


An historical writing in the critical sense is certainly not 
to be imagined; such a writing was as far from this writer as 
from his time, and this is clearly shown in the whole character 
of both his writings. He strove for completeness, exactness 
and reliability. In addition to this there was the irenic goal; it 
was to be a conciliatory effort. Baur dissents from Ritschl who 
sees the element of conciliation not the aim but the hypothesis 
of Luke; Ritschl sees the reconciliation as accomplished but 
Baur reminds him that as long as Paul’s name was the watch- 
word of party hatred reconciliation was not yet accomplished. 
The Gospel of Luke arose in its final form in the second century 
and its motivation lies in the party relationships of that century. 

In Baur’s evaluation of the work of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries there is a striking sentence which has bounded 
back against his own work many times: every unsound hypothe- 


%® Cadbury sees the Preface as meant to cover both Luke and Acts. Jackson 
and Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, I1, 492. 
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sis makes the whole view built upon it uncertain and arbitrary.” 
Baur was entirely capable of heaping scorn upon a contemporary 
and there is a kind of rough justice in the fact that he has received 
his full meed of criticism at the hands of later scholars. When 
Windisch saw Baur’s significance as due to his “brilliantly 
chosen point of view,” e. g. his interpretation of Christian his- 
tory in accordance with Hegelian idealism, Streeter pointed out 
that history written from such a point of view is not history at 
all, but “dogma disguised as history; tendency writing of a far 
more misleading character than anything produced by the 
apologetic or theological bias of the writers whose view of his- 
tory the critic professes to correct.”"° In spite of this keen 
rejoinder Streeter’s Proto-Luke was amazingly similar to Baur’s 
original gospel and Baur himself gives the best answer to Streeter 
and other critics in his own statement as to what constitutes 
historical criticism.” 


There can be no valid criticism of history without criticism of the records 
and vice versa, nor is there true effective criticism unless it is accompanied 
by indifference to result and freedom from subjectivity . .. We must ask how 


the evangelists regarded their material. Was it senseless and accidental 
to them? Everything mythical is unhistorical, but not everything un- 
historical is mythical; much that is similar to myth is preserved through 
the free creativity of the author relating it. The great problem is not the 
objective truth of this or that narrative but rather how what is narrated 
relates itself to the consciousness of the writer through whom it is medi- 
ated.... We must find the author’s special interest. Every writer 
belongs to his time and his motivation is to be sought in his period .... 
If one could learn from one of the evangelists the secret of his idea of 
the gospel, criticism could proceed from a firmer basis. In the third 
edition of his Leben Jesu Strauss retracted his doubts about the authen- 
ticity of the gospel of John and in the next edition he expressed doubt 
about the doubt! Such vacillation will be impossible when we have the 
evidence from at least one gospel that it is more than a simple historical 
narrative, that it can also be a tendenz-schrift. Tendency writings are pro- 
ducts of their time and hence are historical. This is the historical view 
because it anchors itself in the relationships out of which the writings 
proceeded. 


% Baur, op. cit., 29. 

* Streeter, op. cit., 543. The statement of Windisch is from Jackson and 
Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, I1, 299. 

t This view of historical criticism is a condensation of Baur, op. cét., 71-76. 
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There is much in that paragraph to which modern scholars 
subscribe. It really does not have a century-old ring. Freedom 
from subjectivity is the shining goal toward which every true 
scholar presses, but the study of Baur is a wholesome corrective 
to the idea that even the greatest scholars attain that goal. 
Baur does not suffer by comparison with scholars of any period. 
He has been controverted on his major ideas, but so have some 
of his greatest successors, and, chastening thought, so will 
other of his more remote successors. Indeed, New Testament 
scholars might well frame one final sentence of Baur and hang 
it above their desks: 


“How little would remain of criticism if all mistaken opin- 
ions, all false hypotheses, all bold thoughts had to be 
stricken out of it.” 





NOTES ON wp1 


HENRY S. GEHMAN 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HIS investigation was commenced through interest in 
Amos 3 5, MBT9y77 AY PS Wpini pas np->y sips Sen7 
tind? xd tid) nT 
Critics are quite generally agreed that the first M5 should be 
eliminated in agreement with the LXX. Burney" wrote: “It 
is impossible however, to think that Amos could have written 
anything so awkward as the repeated pah; and as a matter of 
fact the word is omitted by @ in the first clause... And with 
this omission there disappears the necessity of explaining méké$ 
as something in the nature of a lure.” 

About the meaning of M5 there is no doubt; it signifies ‘bird- 
trap,’ ‘das Klappnetz des Vogelstellers.’ The word WP1 has, 
however, not been uniformly translated in this passage. Thus 
we have these renderings: AV, ‘Can a bird fall in a snare upon 
the earth, where there is no gin for him?’; JV, ‘Will a bird fall 
in a snare upon the earth, where there is no lure for it?? RV 
retains the word ‘gin’ of AV. Luther, however, translates: 
‘Fallt auch ein Vogel in den Strick auf der Erde, da kein Vogler 
ist?’ Here he agrees with the LXX, dvev ifevrov, with the 
Vulgate absque aucipe, and with Targum Jonathan m> m2 TY) 

The root YP” signifies ‘to lay a snare or snares,’ ‘to set a trap’; 
in the Niphal ‘to be caught by a snare’ or ‘to be ensnared.’ 
This is borne out in the following passages: Deut 7 25; Ps 9 17; 
124 7; 1419; Prov 62; Eccl 912; Is 815; 2813; 2921; Jer 50 2. 


* Burney, C. F., The Book of Judges, London, 1918, 39-40. 
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In three of these cases, the noun MP is in juxtaposition with 
the root Wp’: Ps 141 9, 


‘TS 2b nivpdi °> wp: na “Pp Dy 
‘Keep me from the hands of the snare which they have 


laid for me 
Ana from the gins of the workers of iniquity; 


Ps 124 7; O'Wpi’ MDD, ‘out of the snare of the fowlers or of those 
who lay snares’; Eccl 912, OWPY O73 NB2 nuns = a=) 
my) ny> OS °32, ‘and as the birds that are caught in the 
snare, even so are the sons of men snared in an evil time.’ 

From the same root, we have the noun Vip? ,Wip?, ‘bait-layer,’ 
‘snare-setter,’ ‘fowler.’ In two instances, this noun depends 
upon MD: Hos 9 s, Vip? MB, ‘a fowler’s snare’; Ps 91 3, Bip? NBD 
‘from the snare of the fowler.’ Once the word depends upon 
7’: Prov 65, Wp? 72 TiB¥D ‘as a bird from the hand of the 
fowler’; another occurrence of the word is in Jer. 526, WW) 
O°Wip, ‘as fowlers lie in wait.’ From these examples, it is ap- 
parent that the meaning of the root has some connexion with 
fowling and that it frequently is used with MB, ‘snare.’ 

In discussing YP, Marti? writes: ‘“Deshalb hat es alle Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit fiir sich, dass es das Wurfholz, der Bumerang ist.” 
Gesenius-Buhl (15th edition) defines the word: ‘wahrsch. ein 
Stellholz, das einen Stein od. dgl. zum Fallen bringt, viell. auch 
ein Wurfholz.’ In his treatment of this word, Driver in Journal 
of Theological Studies, XXXIX (1938), 262, revives Marti’s 
interpretation: ‘‘The only weapon which satisfies both con- 
ditions seems to be the ‘boomerang’ (Marti), which the ancient 
Egyptians are known to have employed for catching birds.” 
Accordingly he translates: ‘‘Shall a bird fall to earth if there be 
no boomerang for (=thrown at) it?’ He also considers the 
metaphorical use of YP for idolatry (Ex 2333; Deut 7 16) as 
something which not merely entraps people, but brings its own 
punishment with it; like a boomerang it will recoil on the sin- 
ner’s own head. 


2 Das Dodekapropheton (Kurzer Hand-Commeniar zum AT), Tibingen, 
1904, 174. 
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There are a number of cases where UP1D is used in the sing- 
ular, but not parallel to ND: Ex 107; 2333; 3412; Deut 7 16; 
Jud 23; 827; 1 Sam 18 21; Ps 10636; Pr 1213; 18 7; 20 25; 22 2s; 
296; 2925. In all these passages, the translation ‘snare’ uni- 
formly makes good sense, in fact better than would any other 
rendering. 

The plural is also used: Prov 1314 and 1427, "OpDD “avd 
Ni) ‘to depart from the snares of death’; Ps 646, D'Wpid jiny? 
‘of hiding or laying secretly snares.’ The same verb ]00 takes 
as an object MD (Jer 18 22; Ps 140 6; 142 4) and NW" or a pronoun 
referring to it (Ps 9 16; 31 5; 35 7s), while ban (Job 18 10) is the 
subject of a passive; this usage rather favors for WP1D the 
meaning of ‘snare’ or ‘gin’ in Ps 64.6. If we accept the Masoretic 
text of Job 3430: OY WpdbD 29 OTN 7700, ‘snares’ makes 
better sense than any other interpretation. Job 40 2, OWpiD3 
FINIPY, ‘(or) pierce through (his) nose with O’°Wpid’ hardly 
adds to our knowledge of the word and had better be regarded 
as a neutral passage. 

The principle of parallelism must not be neglected in this 
study, and of special interest and importance are the cases 
where WP1D is parallel to MD: Josh 23 13 Upin>1 D>; Ps 69 2s, 


‘wpin? opi2y?) Np? oF? O27 


‘Let their table before them become a snare; 
And when they are in peace, let it become a. trap’; 


Ps 1406, %% np oNITIDY 
any owpb Sworn nv wp ordam 


ar:i=- 


‘The proud have hid a snare for me, and cords; 
They have spread a net by the wayside; 
They have set gins for me’; 


Ps 141 9, 
‘TS '2UB nivpbs *? wp? NB "Te *71py 


‘Keep me from the hands of the snare which they have 
laid for me, 
And from the gins of the workers of iniquity’; 
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Is 8 14, pbwin avr wpinds np ‘for a gin and for a snare to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem.’ The plural of YP12 is also parallel 
to another word than MD; Ps 186 (=2 Sam 226), 


:nyD "wPin ‘NOP Sam. yap) "N32 Dixw *2an 


‘The cords of Sheol were round about me; 
The snares of death came upon me.’ 


From the parallels it is clear that YP is a synonym of ND, 
The use of WP1D with }00 and the cases of juxtaposition of MD 
with the root Yp” favor a similar conclusion. In all cases where 
Wpid has no parallel, the rendering ‘trap,’ ‘snare,’ or ‘gin’ makes 
excellent sense, and while ‘lure,’ ‘fowler,’ or ‘boomerang’ may 
appear appropriate in certain passages, these interpretations 
cannot be uniformly applied. In fact Amos 3 5 is the only place 
where the LXX translates WP1O by iteuvrns and the Vulgate 
by auceps. The parallelism between WP and NMP proves that 
the word must signify ‘gin,’ ‘snare,’ or ‘trap,’ and that no other 
meaning is possible. In other words, YP1 has only one mean- 
ing, and from this the metaphorical usage can naturally be 
derived. 

It appears that the occurrence of MD and WP) in the same 
line (Amos 35) has led translators and commentators to feel 
that the latter must have a meaning as ‘bait,’ ‘lure,’ or ‘fowler’ 
or denote a part of the mechanism of the M® as a ‘trigger,’ or 
‘a trigger with a bait upon it.’ It seems strange, however, that 
in this one instance YP should have a special meaning. The 
prophet draws the picture of a bird flying very low over a trap 
or net and then touching the bait. Thereupon the two semi- 
circular flaps fly up and close, thus striking the bird to the 
ground and also entrapping it. In 3 3-6, Amos is discussing cause 
and effect, as he leads up to the reason for his prophesying and 
to the genuineness of his call. He asks a number of questions, 
all of which expect the answer, “‘No.’’ In fact, verse 5 may, 
according to the Masoretic text, be understood as a foolish 
question: ‘‘Can a bird fall in a snare upon the earth, when there 


3 For illustration, see Driver, S. R., Amos (Cambridge Bible), Cambridge, 
1915, 161. 
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is no gin (snare, trap) for it?” The evident answer is: ‘Why, 
of course not. Before a bird can fall into a snare or trap, there 
must be a trap or snare waiting for it.” In view of this explana- 
tion, the translation of AV and RV can be understood, and 
Wp'P retains its usual sense. 

It must be admitted that the omission of the first MD in Amos 
3 5, in accordance with the LXX makes more elegant sense; the 
metre also rather favors this omission. If we follow that 
emendation, the verses should be rendered: 


Will a bird fall to the earth, when there is no gin (trap) 
for it, 

Will a snare spring up from the earth and have taken 
nothing at all? 





CHEZIB 


C. A. BEN-MORDECAI 


HE story of Judah and Tamar, Genesis 38 1-5, reads thus: 
“And it came to pass at that time, that Judah went down 
from his brethren and turned in to a certain Adullamite whose 
name was Hirah. And Judah saw there a daughter of a certain 
Canaanite whose name was Shua; and he took her, and went in 
unto her. And she conceived, and bore a son; and he called his 
name Er. And she conceived again, and bore a son; and she 
called his name Onan. And she yet again bore a son, and called 
his name Shelah; and he was at Chezib, when she bore him.” 

The reader’s attention is instantly arrested by the last sen- 
tence. The Hebrew phrase 2°193 12/7) is rendered in the English 
version as “and he was at Chezib,”’ the use of the capital C im- 
plying the name of a place. Who was at Chezib? All the com- 
mentators say that the Hebrew term 77/7) refers to Judah, but 
the sentence remains obscure. The fact that Judah happened 
to be at Chezib when Shelah was born is admittedly irrelevant, 
and has no connection with the text. 

Upon studying the passage carefully I began to doubt whether 
the term ‘1?7) refers to Judah at all. In fact, I felt sure it did 
not refer to him, for the following reasons: 

The text uses the pronoun “he” twice in the same sentence, 
namely, ‘“‘And he was at Chezib when she bore him.” I hold it 
as rather vague and arbitrary to construe the first pronoun in 
this sentence to refer to Judah, and the last pronoun to Shelah. 
If that had been the intent of the text, Judah should have been 
mentioned by name in the first place, according to all rules of 
intelligent diction; and while it may be argued that since Judah 
is the principal character in the narrative it should be under- 


stood to refer to Judah and to no one else, nevertheless since 
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the last time the name of Judah appears in this chapter is four 
verses back, and especially since several other names are men- 
tioned subsequent to that of Judah, and prior to the pronoun 
“the,” Judah should have been mentioned by name. 

Furthermore, we find that the language of the Pentateuch 
is unusually clear under similar circumstances. It avoids the 
use of the pronoun and invariably mentions the person by name, 
even though this necessitates many repetitions. I shall cite a 
few references in support of my contention at this point: 

Genesis 21 5: ‘‘And Abraham was a hundred years old when 
his son Isaac was born.” It does not say, ‘‘And he was,” although 
the name of Abraham had been mentioned in the verse immedi- 
ately preceding the above. 

Again, Genesis 1615: “And Hagar bore Abraham a son. And 
Abraham called the name of his son whom Hagar bore, Ishmael.” 
Then in verse 16: “And Abraham was fourscore and six years 
old when Hagar bore Ishmael to Abraham.” 

The frequent repetition of the name ‘‘Abraham” instead of 
the pronoun is most illuminating, and in view of the above I 
hold it to be inconceivable that the writer of the text under 
consideration would have used a pronoun referring to a person 
whose name had not been mentioned within the last four verses. 

Hence, my contention is that the two pronouns, “he” and 
“him,” in 385, both refer to the same person, to wit, Shelah, 
who was mentioned immediately before the pronoun “he.” 
The sense of the passage thus is, “And Shelah was in chezib 
when she bore him.” 

Now, what is “chezib’’? The name of a place of birth is im- 
mediately eliminated, for how could Shelah have been in any 
place other than that in which his mother was, at his birth? 
And if the event took place in Chezib, the writer would have 
said that the mother was at Chezib when she bore him. 

What could that ‘‘chezib” be in which Shelah was when he 
was born? Instantly the idea of the “caul’’ dawned upon me — 
the thin membrane which sometimes envelopes the head and 
face of the infant at birth, and is delivered with it. See how 
perfectly clear and coherent the text reads with this interpreta- 
tion: ‘Shelah was born in a caul.” Note the difference. It is 
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not Judah who was “at Chezib’’ when Shelah was born, but 
rather Shelah who was ‘‘in a chezib” when his mother bore him. 
My introduction of the indefinite article “‘a’’ with ‘‘chezib” is 
correct, for as every Hebrew student knows, there is no indefi- 
nite article in that language. Hence 3°I93 may mean in a 
chezib as well as in Chezib. 


The birth of an infant with a caul is in itself of sufficient 
significance to be recorded. Furthermore, it is well known that 
the caul has always and everywhere been the subject of all 
sorts of superstitious beliefs, hence nothing could be more 
natural for the narrator than to dwell upon that incident, for 
it relates very clearly to the subject matter following, namely, 
Judah’s fear “‘lest he also die like his brethren” (18 11), which 
in fact was his motive for deferring Tamar’s marriage to Shelah. 


Furthermore, my contention is that the passage 2°193 27) 
ink mmT?a gives a reason for naming the child ‘“Shelah,” being 
a derivation from ‘1??¥ which is the general term for the entire 
membrane or sac that envelopes the whole body of the child 
while in its mother’s womb, while 12°!9 is evidently the portion 
of this membrane which had been detached from it and remained 
upon the child’s head and face at birth. 


It is self-evident that the mother was reluctant to name the 
child 1°?> which means “lie” or “lying.”” Hence she chose to 
name him i1?¥ after the whole membrane rather than after the 
caul proper. 

I am well aware that the term “‘chezib”’ in the sense of ‘“‘caul’”’ 
is not found anywhere in the whole of the Hebrew Bible. It is 
a hapax legomenon. Nevertheless, although I cannot cite direct 
references, I contend that my deduction is sound and that 12°?3 
is a pure Hebrew word, denoting “‘caul.” It sounds true etymo- 
logically, for just as the term 22 “garment” is derived from 
22 ‘‘treacherous,” and ?7°YD “cloak” is derived from 79D 
“unfaithful,” so is 2°12 “caul” derived from 2fD “lying” or 
“falsehood.” 

To the Hebrew mind all covering or raiment is symbolic of 
treachery, deceit, or falsehood, (because its function is to hide 
something), as opposed to nakedness, which is symbolic of truth. 
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The probability of 2°19 denoting “caul” is further enhanced 
by the fact that the caul appears like a false skin upon the head 
of the new-born infant. 


[If we follow the Massoretic text the new suggestion is decid- 
edly plausible. The semantic parallels (‘‘to lie” and “‘to cover’’) 
are fundamentally sound and may easily be multiplied. It may 
be observed that Accadian kuzbu, ‘“‘sexual potency (both of 
males and females),” suggests that the original semantic picture 
may have been quite different. The name Séa may well have 
been explained popularly, as suggested, by comparison with 
Heb. Silyé (Aram. $lité, Accad. Silitu), “placenta,” thus giving 
rise to an aetiological story of the type proposed. However, if 
we follow the Greek text (Alexandrinus) of Gen 38 5b, airy 
be qv év XaoBe jvixa érexey adrovs, reflecting a presumable 
Hebrew ONS mntd3 3153 NT), “and she was in Kezeb when 
she bore them,” the whole question is changed. The difficulties 
in the present Hebrew text vanish automatically, and the 
identification of Kzb with the town of ‘Akzib (vocalization?) 
in the central Shephelah of Judah remains probable.— W. F. 
Albright] 





BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Jesus, by Martin Dibelius, Berlin, Walter De Gruyter & Co., 1939, pp. 134, 
RM 1.62. (Sammlung Géschen, Bd. 1130) 

This volume includes clear, concise discussion of both the life and the 
teaching of Jesus. The volume is comparable in quality to the same author’s 
Brief Introduction to Early Christian Literature. It was to be expected that 
Professor Dibelius would give us a brilliant discussion of sources and form 
criticism. The sanity of this radical critic’s judgment on the historicity of 
the sources is seen in his claim that the primitive material in the Gospels 
was taken up out of the preaching material of the first generation of Chris- 
tians, and is, when critically handled, to be accepted as historically accurate. 

The discussion of the teaching of Jesus centers around two foci: the king- 
dom of God and Jesus’ conception of himself. Dibelius takes the position 
that Jesus did not proclaim a present kingdom. The healings, the message, 
and Jesus himself are but the signs of the kingdom. It is only to this extent, 
the author thinks, that Jesus said that the kingdom was in the midst of his 
hearers. Jesus himself was a sign of the last hour, the only sign of the king- 
dom of God that would be granted to man. Jesus’ own definition of himself 
is, for Dibelius, an elaboration of his conviction that he was himself the 
decisive sign of the kingdom. But, although Jesus regarded the question 
of the Messiah as a peripheral question, yet he was thinking in Messianic 
terms when he described himself as Son of Man. He is the Son of Man from 
‘Heaven who is to be concealed for a certain period of time. This period of 
concealment or obscurity takes place in Jesus’ earthly life. In support of 
this identification, Dibelius cites the usual passage from the Apocalypse of 
Enoch, and alludes to the Apostle Paul’s use of the contrast between the 
earthly Adam and the spiritual Adam, I Cor 15 45, as evidence of the in- 
fluence of a primitive Persian Son of Man myth upon the Christian com- 
munity. The only additional item cited is the accusation contained in the 


superscription on the cross. 
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To this reader, Dibelius’ argument that it was the kingdom and not the 
Messiahship that was central to Jesus’ teaching is convincing as is his demon- 
stration that an ascription of political Messianic claim of the son-of-David- 
type to Jesus goes against all the early tradition. That the obscurity which 
overlies the self-consciousness and self-definition of Jesus is practically im- 
penetrable is shown by the unconvincing and devious arguments by which 
Dibelius builds up the claim that Jesus regarded his earthly career as a 
preliminary period of Son of Manship, which was not only contrasted with 
the coming brilliant reign of the Son of Man, but also was bound up with it 
in that he was both the present and the future Son of Man. So long as one 
has to make the trip to Persia for the evidence, the demonstration must remain 
incomplete. 


Although this book is designed only for the general reader and well serves 
the purpose of presenting to that mythical creature the results of contem- 
porary study on the life and teachings of Jesus, it makes a valuable contribu- 
tion also to the specialist in the field. To readers of both types, it will bring 
both stimulation and information. 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


The Message of Jesus Christ: The Tradition of the Early Christian Communities 
Restored and Translated into German, by Martin Dibelius, translated by 
Frederick C. Grant, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939, pp. xx, 192, 
$2.00. 


In this important and influential volume Professor Dibelius presents the 
results of form criticism; his presentation of its method had already been 
made available to American readers in From Tradition to Gospel. The present 
work is divided into two parts: I Texts: The Old Stories, Parables, Sayings, 
The Great Miracle Tales and Legends; II Explanation (i.e., notes on the 
texts). It is valuable as a concrete presentation of the primitive tradition 
restored by a master of Formgeschichte. Professor Grant has seen a further 
value in the “fresh, vivid, gripping, idiomatic style’’ of Dibelius’ fresh trans- 
lation, and he has tried to match, and not to spoil, this in English. That is, 
he has tried to preserve the idiom of the German version, and thus translates 
Dibelius’ translation rather than the gospels. 


In the judgment of this reviewer, this is the great weakness of the book 
in its English form. On more than one occasion the German has been followed 
with unidiomatic or ambiguous English as the result. E. g., John 13 “and 
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naught that exists came apart from its activity”; Phil 2 7 “became humanlike 
in form and humanlike in bearing”; Matt 25 21 ‘Well done, my trusty and 
true!” Whether the German Schrift demands the misleading ‘Whose picture 
is this, and whose writing?” I cannot be sure, but I would prefer Grant’s 
own translation of émvypady. He has followed Dibelius in paraphrases 
like ‘‘... comes and scratches my eyes out” in Luke 185. But in a few 
instances he departs from Dibelius without getting any closer to the Greek — 
notably in Luke 185 “‘before she becomes a nuisance’’; or in Phil 26, where 
“He lived a divine existence” misses the emphasis on form (yop¢j) which 
characterizes the entire section and was preserved by Dibelius in “Er lebte 
ein géttliches Dasein ...” One last carping criticism of a small detail: the 
translator usually, but not regularly, sets off restrictive relative clauses with 
commas (e. g., pp. 62 f.). 

In many passages the translation of the texts is vigorous and idiomatic; 
notably on pp. 4, 24, 29, 51. The notes are clear, and the translator has 
put us under a great obligation by making the judgment of Dibelius on the 
primitive tradition available in English. 


ERNEsT CADMAN COLWELL 


Saint John and the Synoptic Gospels, by P. Gardner-Smith, Cambridge, 
University Press, 1938, pp. 97, $1.25. ™ 

The author’s position is that John’s source was oral — not the written 
Synoptic gospels but pre-Markan tradition. In support of this the advocates 
of the dependence of John on one or more of the Synoptists are attacked 
for not giving more attention to the differences between John and the first 
three gospels, and the content of John is hurriedly reviewed to point out 
divergences between the gospel of John and the Synoptic gospels. But the 
weight of the argument rests on several assumptions which are dogmatically 
stated again and again in words that appeal to our emotions. E. g. (pp. 23 
and 92) “...either that St. John has treated the Synoptic narrative with 
something like contempt or that the tradition which he worked into his 
Gospel did not reach him in the same form as that which appears in either 
Matthew or Luke. The latter hypothesis seems obviously preferable.” ‘The 
present author finds it inconceivable that St. John was content wantonly to 
contradict the testimony of standard works in matter dogmatically indif- 
ferent.” An implicit assumption here is that the Synoptics were already 
canonical in authority at the dates usually assigned to the composition of 
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John. Another assumption is that changes in even a relatively fixed oral 
tradition were not contrary to religious feeling but changes or contradictions 
of a written tradition were. 

The final assumption is that we must choose between John’s use of one or 
more of the Synoptics and John’s use of oral tradition. But we are under no 
such compulsion. It is more plausible that John used both some Synoptic 
source and additional traditional material. The author lightly ignores this 
possibility as he too lightly disposes of dissenting continental opinion; and 
as inter alia he too lightly disposes of ‘‘Loisy’s’”’ theory that the festy and 
six years in 2 20 has reference to the age of Jesus by pointing out that this 
is a flat contradiction of Matthew and Luke without any obvious justification. 
But Irenaeus who reverenced all four gospels held this theory before Loisy 
in spite of the contradiction. As one who began a small volume on John 
with drastic listing of differences between the Fourth Gospel and the other 
three, this reviewer still holds the orthodox position that one of John’s sources 
was Synoptic, and until a detailed study meets the data compiled by Windisch 
and more recently by Sigge he expects to continue in that faith. 


E. C. C. 


St. Paul, by Arthur Darby Nock, New York, Harper, 1938, pp. 256, $2.00 


Professor Nock has added a significant chapter to the already huge Pauline 
literature. In a singularly adept and skillful way Paul is presented “as a 
man of the first century, living and moving and teaching in its peculiar con- 
ditions” to such effect that it may be said of him that he “more than any 
other man... was responsible for the fact that Christianity was not a Jewish 
sect but an independent body with an independent life.” There is nothing 
startlingly new in such a contention, nor in his insistence that while Paul intro- 
duced revolutionary principles — especially in the field of ethics — these are 
to be seen as coming in the main from Judaism, not from the hellenistic 
world of thought; that is, that “his expression is externally Hellenic, but 
inwardly Jewish.” The list of chapters might suggest “‘just another book 
about Paul’: Tarsus and Jerusalem, Damascus, Paul’s Earlier Christian 
Period, Paul’s Later Christian Period, The Travel Letters, The Letters of 
the Captivity, The Style and Thought of Paul. But it is not. The novelty 
and freshness of the volume do not lie either in the outline or in any 
particularly new or startling hypothesis but in the telling use Nock makes 
of his broad and deep knowledge of Judaism and hellenistic thought. 
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It is not an easy book to read. Not that it is ponderously or awkwardly 
written, for it is not; but simply because his keen insights and delineations 
require more than casual attention. Particularly good are the repeated and 
full discussions of the origin and development of the Lord’s Supper and 
Eucharist, which came to take the place of the old sacrifices of the Temple; 
the clear-cut fundamental distinction between Paul and the Stoics; the 
contrast between Paul and Philo; the eminently sensible remarks about 
Paul before the Areopagus and the reference ‘“To an unknown God.” 

It would not be difficult to find points of disagreement; were it otherwise, 
it would be time wasted to read the book. That one can see quite as clear 
evidences of Paul’s change of thought between letter and letter as Professor 
Nock feels he can detect I seriously doubt, perhaps since it seems to me 
more than “just thinkable” that Colossians and Philemon were written 
from Ephesus and thus antedate not only Galatians and Romans but most 
of the Corinthian correspondence. Nor do I see the change from “‘the violence 
of I Thess. ii. 14 to the mellow wisdom and kindliness...in Romans” of 
necessity due to a remarkable growth during a few short years. Blistered 
feet and a tired brain can effect amazing changes overnight in a man’s theology 
as well as in his temper. Nor is there sufficient reason, it appears to me, to 
limit this unfortunate phenomenon to the twentieth century. Yet in this 
case, as in most of the others where I might be inclined to a different con- 
clusion, Professor Nock is quite aware that other scholars do not see quite 
eye to eye, and by carefully guarding himself against rash overstatements 
and by frank recognition of other possibilities, though they appear to him 
less likely, entirely disarms criticism. 

Author, publisher, and the Seminary at Lancaster which invited him to 
give the Swander lectures — for this writing, like so many other “Catholic 
epistles,” was originally delivered orally to a particular audience — are to 
be congratulated upon a volume which is of distinctly more than ephemeral 
value. 

Morton S. ENSLIN 


History and the Gospel, by C. H. Dodd, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1938, pp. vii, 189, $2.00 

With this book, which represents the Hewett Lectures delivered at the 
Cambridge Theological Seminary in 1938, Professor Dodd has given us the 
larger framework into which his earlier statements contained in The Parables 
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of the Kingdom (Scribners, 1936) and The A postolic Preaching (Willett, Clark, 
1937) fit, and in the light of which they can best be understood. The book 
is essentially interpretative in character, though there are adumbrations of 
a new method to be followed in the critical appraisal of Synoptic materials 
under the limitations imposed by Form-Criticism. It makes fascinating 
reading for those who appreciate the importance of fitting their own critical 
and historical work into a larger pattern of thought, and for whom the funda- 
mental question of the relation of faith and history is as vital as it should 
be. For the purpose of the publication is to illumine the relation of faith 
and history, or, more particularly, to interpret history in the light of Christ’s 
manifestation in time and the Church’s presence in the world. 

Starting with the observation that history is the record of the meaningful 
facts of the past viewed in the light of the divine purpose, Dodd constructs 
an interpretation of the entire time process involving as its central feature 
the confrontation of individuals and succeeding generations with an eschaton 
and with the means for the “realization” of the eternal in the temporal. 
He derives his inspiration for this conception from his understanding of the 
mission and message of Jesus as stated in the Parables of the Kingdom. Jesus 
came preaching a “realized eschatology.” He announces the eschaton, the 
eternal Kingdom, but with him it is already present and in his death the 
basis for the achievement of its saving purpose is established. Eternity 
thus enters the time process and a separate compartment or section of history 
is established, namely the Heilsgeschichte. The earliest apostles, Paul, the 
Synoptic Gospels, John, and the Church have been at one in announcing 
the fulfillment of the divine purposes of God by Christ, and this purpose is 
to be viewed solely in the light of the teaching of Jesus given in the Synoptic 
Gospels with the addition, perhaps, of the interpretation supplied by the 
Fourth Evangelist who has understood its meaning best. The Church, by 
preaching faith in Christ and by bringing man into communion with Christ 
through the sacraments continues the Heilsgeschichte through the ages, and 
from the presence of this Heilsgeschichte in time history takes on meaning, 
in fact its only possible meaning. That meaning is, abstractly stated, the 
engulfing of time in eternity and the fulfillment of the end in the process. 
We end thus with a supreme paradox, a paradox of the same type as those 
that gripped the seers and visionaries of ancient days. 

The influence of the dialectical theology and of Otto’s Reich Gottes und 
Menschensohn (1934) upon Dodd's thinking should be evident without further 
comment. And yet, what Dodd has done in constructing his great vision 
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with the help of a canonized eschatology is basically what all Christians will 
and must do when they lift the figure of Christ out of the causality and 
continuity of the time process in the act of faith. The question remains, 
however, whether when Christ is lifted out of the time process in the act of 
faith we are not ceasing, rather than just beginning, to be historians. The 
former can be argued against Dodd from two angles, from the angle of the 
difference between “‘faith’’ in the Christian sense of the word and “meaning” 
in history, things which Dodd correlates, and from the angle of history itself 
which, as the concern of man, can allow for contingency in the time process 
but not for the dominance of the transcendent. Indeed, it may be questioned 
whether what Dodd has done in finding the significance of all history in 
Christ and the Christian faith is not as dangerous to history as the attitude 
of rationalism was to faith, when it decreed that the content of faith must 
be rational in all details. So far as Jesus is concerned, Dodd seems to have 
read back into his life and teaching the Johannine eschatology: ‘This is 
eternal life, that they should know thee the only true God and him whom 
thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.’’ The validity of the procedure is open 
to serious question, for from Jesus’ point of view, if I understand him cor- 
rectly, it is not the end that gives meaning to the process, but the process 
that determines and requires the eschaion. 

Personally I should therefore prefer to distinguish in some measure at 
least between faith and history, allowing for the fact that faith has historical 
associations and for the fact that history has interpretative limitations. 
Admittedly this precludes the achievement of a synthesis such as that which 
Dodd has constructed. 

Cart H. KRAELING 


Galilia und Jerusalem, by Ernst Lohmeyer, Géttingen, Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1936, pp. 104. 

This monograph is a thorough re-examination of the gospel traditions 
about the post-resurrection appearances of Jesus. As reported in the New 
Testament these concern Galilee and Jerusalem, and the author sees the 
theological implications outweighing the purely topographical and historical 
considerations. 

Clear and logical arrangement is a marked feature of the study, and about 
one-fifth of the work is devoted to conclusions uf which even the briefest 
summary is impossible in this note, but the brevity of this review should 
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not be taken as an indication of lack of significance of the author’s presenta- 
tion of fresh and suggestive views relative to some oft-raised problems of 
gospel research. 


Lohmeyer is an exponent of the newer views governing much contemporary 
work on the gospel tradition; he follows Dibelius in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the early preaching on the forms and collection of the traditions. 
In one sense this newer work is harmonistic in that it utilizes all the tradition 
from whatever source; for example it puts Galilee and Jerusalem alongside 
of each other as sources, not considering the report of the Galilean appear- 
ances as an old error of Mark (the view of Johannes Weiss), but as one of 
the two major sources of early Christian tradition. The analysis of the data 
of the gospels around these two poles — Galilee and Jerusalem — instead of 
the older Palestinian and hellenistic communities is most interesting and 
suggestive. Students who read German will want to supplement Lightfoot, 
Locality and Doctrine in the Gospels with Lohmeyer, Galiléa und Jerusalem. 


Mary E. ANDREWS 


Locality and Doctrine in the Gospels, by Robert Henry Lightfoot, New York, 
Harper, 1937, pp. x, 166, $2.50. 

New Testament scholars will welcome this second volume from Professor 
Lightfoot, dealing as it does with problems of gospel criticism in the light of 
the newer methods of research in this field. His earlier volume, History and 
Interpretation in the Gospels, indicated his readiness to enter new territory in 
gospel criticism as well as an unusual receptivity of and appreciation for 
German scholarship in this area. His acceptance of form-criticism as a neces- 
sary and useful tool in gospel research is even more fully attested in the 
present volume. The student who follows the author's careful exposition of 
his positions and the weighty mass of evidence that he adduces in their 
support will be rewarded by the freshness and vigor of his presentation. 

His first chapter is a mine of information about the conclusion of Mark’s 
gospel. He may not accept the author’s view that the gospel ended at 16 8, 
but he cannot fail to appreciate the careful summary of the divergent views, 
and the linguistic data that do not preclude the possibility that a sentence, 
a paragraph and even a book may properly end as does Mark 16 8. Chapter 
2 turns from form to content, but unfortunately the space limits of a brief 
review cannot do justice here. Mark’s emphasis throughout on the mingled 
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elements of hope and fear prepare us for 16 1-8 (in the same form, be it noted, 
as many earlier sections of the gospel) and its note of fear and prostration 
in contrast with the later records of Matthew and Luke has important bear- 
ing on the connection between doctrine and locality. The author sees 168 
quite as fitting a conclusion to Mark’s gospel as is Matthew’s command and 
commission to his, or Luke’s idyllic picture of the disciples in Jerusalem to 
the third gospel. An especially interesting feature of Chapter 2 is an extended 
quotation from Professor Lohmeyer’s Galiléa und Jerusalem, which although 
arrived at independently, reaches the same conclusion as Professor Lightfoot 
relative to the completeness of Mark’s gospel and its ending at 168. 


Chapters 3-4 present a detailed examination of the resurrection narratives 
of the four gospels. The earliest tradition of appearances as reported by 
Paul in 1 Cor 15 5-8 gives no hint as to place and this fact throws into high 
relief the very different presentations of the gospels, giving rise to the claim 
that these differences are due to divergent conceptions of doctrine, that the 
tendency of the several evangelists determined their presentations. For 
example: Mark and Matthew differ from Luke in that Galilee, not Jerusalem, 
is or is to be the scene of the risen Jesus’ manifestation, in their interpretation 
of the resurrection as preparatory to something greater, not complete in 


itself, and finally, in their manner of interest in the resurrection; it is only 
Luke who offers evidence of the resurrection and the empty tomb as fact. 
John’s presentation resembles that of Luke, externally, but doctrinally is 
closer to that of Matthew, although it is not always easy to perceive this 


since his gospel is so patently one of complete reinterpretation. 


Chapiers 5-6 deal with the narratives of the ministry of Jesus as found in 
each of the gospels. To these chapters the title of Lohmeyer’s book would 
be fitting, Galilaa und Jerusalem, for topography and doctrine are closely 
connected. The divergent doctrinal conceptions are best seen in the gospels 
of Mark and Luke. For Mark Gallilee is the scene of everything important 
in Jesus’ ministry: exorcisms, preaching of Jesus and of the disciples; this is 
doctrinally based on eschatological grounds, above all on the conception of 
Jesus as Son of Man. Luke on the other hand divides the ministry of Jesus 
rather impartially among Galilee, Samaria and Judea. Jerusalem as the 
goal and culmination of Jesus’ activity rests on the evangelist’s conception 
that Jesus is primarily Messiah, on the throne of David, king over the house 
of David forever. 


M. E. A. 
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Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of Jesus, by Amos Niven Wilder, 
New York, Harper, 1939, pp. 253, $2.50. 

In the teaching of Jesus “‘the nearness of the Kingdom of Heaven... is 
the dominant sanction for righteousness. This dominant eschatological 
sanction is, however, a formal sanction only” (page 153). ‘‘The ethics in 
themselves ignore an imminent catastrophe. Their true sanction is something 
else ... the fact of God and his nature and his will with men as assented to 
by the discernment of mind and heart. But it is this same fact which really 
determines the differentia of the ethics. It is the new apprehension of God 
and his will which compels a new ethics” (pages 235-6). But this new appre- 
hension is Jesus’ own; he ‘approaches ethical issues with a sovereign inde- 
pendence that has its roots in his new insights and filial relation to God, 
and finds its occasion in the fact of the present time of salvation”’ (page 193). 
And “the ethic of Jesus is what it is first of all because salvation has come 
and the time of law and prophets is over” (page 200). In its concrete appli- 
cation, however, it is not uniform; Jesus “‘offered the Kingdom to all... but 
the specific actions called for from individuals varied with circumstances” 
(page 239). 

These are the conclusions that emerge from Dr. Wilder’s survey of current 
opinion; a survey well documented and with careful analyses of representa- 
tive writers. (Among these are Folke Holmstrém and Gerhard Sevenster, 
who are not sufficiently known in America. It is a pleasure likewise to find 
copious quotations from Adolf Schlatter.) The results are complicated but 
this is certainly no defect; over-simplification has been the bane of too many 
scholars. And in at least one regard Dr. Wilder himself has simplified too 
far, in his failure to distinguish between “eschatological” and ‘‘apocalyptic”’; 
between rewards and punishments after death and similar rewards and 
punishments at the world’s end. If the last Judgment is at hand, accumula- 
tion of earthly goods is folly, no doubt, but in the parable of the Rich Fool 
and that of Dives and Lazarus no such motive is invoked. 

Nor is it clear that to Jesus the Mosaic law takes on a new meaning because 
of his new insight; his position is rather that the meaning he ascribes to 
the law is that which it always had: David was as fully justified in over- 
riding a ceremony as was Jesus. Dr. Wilder is quite right in saying that 
Jesus offered the Kingdom to all; but did he offer the present Kingdom to 
all? The crucial phrase was ‘Follow me”; but this invitation was extended 
to very few. They who received it immediately acquired duties not incum- 
bent on other men — Dr. Wilder brings this out clearly in his study of the 
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ethics of vocation — but the other men were not freed from the other duties 
that Jesus taught. And these other duties, according to Jesus, were those 


1 revealed by God to Moses. 
long ago revealed by pal Burton Scott Easton 


The Founding of the Church Universal, by Hans Lietzmann, translated by 
Bertram Lee Woolf, New York, Scribners, 1938, pp. 432, $4.00 


As its title implies this volume continues the story of The Beginnings of 
the Christian Church and is part of the International Library of Christian 
Knowledge. Through able translations by Bertram Lee Woolf, Lietzmann’s 
Geschichte der Alien Kirche is being given to the English-reading world. 

Professor Lietzmann is thoroughly acquainted with the sources of this 
transitional period when many of the Christian groups were becoming regular- 
ized and standardized and, to some extent at least, more settled in the 
environment of this world. In a worthy opening chapter the author describes 
the Roman world of the second and third centuries, not omitting the cultural, 
economic and religious factors. There follows a discussion of the church and 
an account of the evolution of the monarchical episcopate which was the 
chief answer of the orthodox to the assaults made by the gnostics and the 
embarrassing pneumatics, or enthusiasts. Perhaps criticism might be inserted 
here that the very evident and continual divergence of viewpoint between 
those who ardently held to the eschatological emphasis and those who 
gradually adapted their message and themselves to wordly conditions is not 
sufficiently made clear, although it is certainly implied in almost every 
chapter. Yet this widening chasm between the orthodox and the spirit- 
possessed Christians accounted for many of the documents produced in 
this period. 

But there were other defenses erected by the orthodox against heretical 
and enthusiastic outbreaks, such as the determining of the canon (Chap. 
III) and the formulating of a Rule of Faith (Chap. IV). The development 
of worship (Chap. V) also furthered the growth of unanimity of action and 
feeling among Christians over wide areas, though between East and West 
there were divergences such as the varying dates for celebrating Passover 
and Easter. As the Church universal was being founded, the symbols which 
meant so much to the Christians of the Apostolic age were passed on by 
means of the arts. 

In “Christianity Face to Face with the World” (Chap. VI) the author has 
given a very good description of the Christian manner of life, and of the 
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backgrounds of the martyr complex. Yet it is not sufficiently brought out 
that the propulsion to martyrdom resulted as part of the original ecstatic 
expectation of a new order of things, and that the martyr in taking the 
initiative went to meet his Lord rather than await his coming. This was in 
accord with the presentation by some of the Apologists of the goal of religion 
as attainment of deity through following certain procedures. Thus Justin’s 
“philosophical religion” and “‘irrational faith of the church” (p. 244) are to 
be understood as two aspects of second-century Christianity. And the 
protest of Montanism (Chap. VIII) is in essence the rebellion by a group 
of enthusiasts against the stabilization of the church in the world. 

The latter half of this valuable study is concerned with describing the 
evolution of the church universal from its primitive state in important areas 
and under the direction of prominent exponents of the faith, viz. 
Gaul (Irenaeus), Africa (Tertullian, Cyprian), Rome (Victor, Hippolytus, 
Callistus, Fabian, Novatian, Cornelius), Syria and beyond, and Egypt 
(Clement, Origen). Experiences of churches differed in detail, yet the case 
of Rome (p. 327) was typical, for when the church under Callistus’ leader- 
ship decided to try to save the many, rather than the very strict few, the 
adjustments required ministered also to the accomplishment of universality. 


MeErVIN M. DEEMS 


Die Jesusfrage im neuzeitlichen Judentum, by Gésta Lindeskog, Uppsala, 
A.B. Lundequistska, 1938, pp. 369, (Arbeiten und Mitteilungen aus dem 
neutestamentlichen Seminar zu Uppsala, edited by Anton Fridrichsen). 

| The author of this book is a Swedish scholar who writes with splendid 
objectivity. Many personal contacts and broad linguistic equipment fitted 
him admirably for his task. He utilizes works in Italian, Hungarian, modern 
Hebrew, French, Dutch, German, English, Danish, and his native Swedish. 
It is pleasant to note that he is one of the rare continental writers who knows 
and appreciates American scholarship. This wide learning enables him to 
treat with balance and discrimination a subject particularly open to one- 
sidedness. 

Lindeskog believes that Christians have much to learn from Jewish inter- 
preters of Jesus. In their criticism of Christian research, in their more correct 
evaluation of the Judaism contemporary with the rise of Christianity, and 
in their better comprehension of Jewish traits of Jesus and the gospel tra- 
dition, they have made tremendous contributions. Equally important is the 
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fact that Christianity, in seeking to understand its own essence, must be 
concerned with Judaism. Most Christian writers in attempting to present 
the findings of Jewish interpreters have labored under the serious handicaps 
of apologetics and atomistic abstraction. Lindeskog correctly perceives that 
both must be repudiated. Relative to the second he repeatedly emphasizes 
that Jewish concern with Jesus has not been merely academic. As Judaism 
functions in the modern world, its adherents find the problem of Jesus thrust 
upon them. To understand their handling of this problem we must know 
both the general and diverse particular backgrounds of the individual Jewish 
interpreters. 

About one-quarter of the book is devoted to discussion of the rise of 
modern Judaism and its fundamental principles. This furnishes the founda- 
tion for a survey of the portrayal of Jesus by Jost, Salvador, Formstecher, 
Samuel Hirsch, Geiger, Graetz, Jacobs, Achad Haam, Montefiore, Abrahams, 
Kohler, Klausner, Enelow, and Trattner. There follows a score or more of 
essays which range over the whole field of Jewish contributions to gospel 
research. The sermon on the mount, Christian interpretation of the Old 
Testament, Hellenistic Judaism, the messianic consciousness of Jesus, and 
the origin of Christianity are examples of the topics dealt with. Each of 
these is accompanied by excellent bibliographical data. 

The author continues with a brief section on the significance of Jesus for 
modern Judaism. The book concludes with a forty page bibliography. 
Lindeskog deserves the thanks of the scholarly world for having written a 
masterly book in a field which previously had been inadequately investigated. 


EuGENE S. TANNER 


Gerasa, City of the Decapolis, edited by Carl H. Kraeling, New Haven, 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 1938, pp. xxxii, 616, with 47 figures, 
47 plans and over 400 photographs on 143 plates, $10,00. 


In spite of its external impression of size, this volume is modestly limited, 
as its title-page adds, to ‘‘an account embodying a record of a joint excavation 
conducted by Yale University and the British School of Archaelogy in Jeru- 
salem (1928-1930), and Yale University and the American Schools of Oriental 
Research (1930-1931, 1933-1934).” The seven years’ campaigns had already 
produced a considerable preliminary literature. It was an excellent idea to 
weld all this and more into a well-articulated volume while further excavation 
has been perforce suspended. The actual areas covered are small relative 
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to the whole problem of excavating the ancient city of Gerasa, and even 
some features of the work done, notably the pottery, are deferred for future 
publication or more comprehensive exploration. 

These limitations are all recognized in the volume and yet it has seemed 
wise to publish or republish the limited data received. Fortunately it was 
decided to arrange the material in the context of tentative general studies 
in the topography and history of the site. In the case of the inscriptions 
not merely those discovered or rediscovered by the recent expeditions but 
the whole corpus of Jerash inscriptions to date has been compiled, consti- 
tuting with severely curtailed bibliography and comment, with full indices 
and with plates, the largest single section of the volume. This feature was 
entrusted to Professor C. B. Welles on the basis of preliminary studies of 
A. H. M. Jones and C. C. McCown. Three other highy specialzed sub- 
jects — mosaics, coins, glassware — have been treated by specialists, namely 
by F. M. Biebel, A. R. Bellinger and P. V. C. Baur respectively. The rest 
of the text, which is largely on architectural and topographical features, 
comes from those who were actively engaged in the excavations, viz., the 
British director, J. W. Crowfoot, who describes the Christian Churches, 
and the Americans, A. H. Detweiler, C. S. Fisher, C. C. McCown, and E. B. 


Miiller. W. F. Stinespring contributes the history of excavation at Jerash 
and was responsible for a large amount of the excellent photographic material 
used for illustration. The editor beside filling in important gaps evidently 
had the difficult and unenviable task of giving the various parts cohesion 
and unity. His history of Gerasa is a summary of both archaeological and 
literary evidence. The book is thus an achievement in teamwork of the 
first order, as was, indeed, the field work before it. 


To the layman in archaeology the work appears a model in clarity, brevity, 
relevance, and also, as has been said, in integration. The reader can see 
the details in descriptive words, in plans, and in photographs, and he can 
also fit them into a topographical and historical setting. No effort has 
been spared to take the items available, partial and accidental as their selec- 
tion is,— an arch, a gate, part of a cemetery, a hippodrome, one of three 
theatres, one or two of the temples, a synagogue, 361 inscriptions (many of 
them fragmentary), 1484 identifiable coins, etc.— and to bring them all 
into relation with the city as a whole and with usage elsewhere. There is, 
for example, a well illustrated comparison of the walled cities of the Gerasa 
mosaics with other representations in various media using the same formula. 
Only in the case of the churches can it be supposed that the eight sites in- 
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vestigated represent an important fraction of the whole. The quality of the 
publication within these necessary limitations is what one admires. Evidently 
the writers were not influenced by the Oriental policy which one of them 
applies to the slipshod builders they were studying, who subscribing to the 
doctrine that ‘‘only God is perfect” felt absolved from worrying about lack 
of finish and coherence in their own handiwork. 

As the mere superficial visit at Gerasa gives the tourist a new insight 
into the power and vitality of Roman citilization in the East, so the reader 
of this account of less obvious remains is impressed with the feeling of a 
“going” civilization. Perhaps the glory of “the city of the Antiochenes 
upon the Chrysomoas formerly the Gerasenes,” as it was officially called, 
is all the more impressive in that it is bounded within pretty definite limits. 
“The earliest piece of strictly contemporary evidence for the city’s history 
is en inscribed lead weight of the year 10/11 A. D.” (p. 27), while it can be 
argued that only two centuries later an important building may have been 
left unfinished because the city’s decay had set in (p. 100). Apparently the 
name Gerasa was only an archaism throughout the period with which the 
excavations deal, while nothing in the volume seems to justify the prom- 
inence of the word Decapolis on the title. Even the agreement of Gerasa’s 
era (from 63 B. C.) with that of other cities in that coalition is not noted, 

If a review in these pages is expected to indicate the relevance of the new 
book to Biblical Literature, there is not much to be said. No Old Testament 
place is identified with the site of Gerasa-Jerash. In the Gospels, ‘“Gerasenes,” 
if the right reading, cannot be applied to these Gerasenes. Paul’s journey 
to Damascus need not have followed the trans-Jordan route which ran from 
Philadelphia through Gerasa to Pella, Even if it did, the 20 inscribed mile- 
stones with distances measured from Gerasa here listed (pp. 462 ff.) are all 
later in date. Inscription No. 192, “‘the most extensive inscription found at 
Gerasa,” and ‘“‘an excellent piece of imperial rhetoric” (p. 444), offers two 
slight verbal parallels from the years 105-114. One is wera waons mpodupuias 
which occurs verbatim in Acts 1711 (even the verbs are dvadetdpevos 
and édéfavto respectively), the other is Qearpifovres, a verb used also 
in Hebrews 1033. Ten years ago, in calling attention to.this occurrence of 
a so-called “NT Hapax Legomenon,” I confessed that “unfortunately 
the meaning of the phrase of xara xatpov Oearpifovres is not clear” 
(ZNTW, XXXI, 61). Neither the present work nor the intervening studies 
of this interesting agonistic inscription have really clarified the passage. 
Even if it means here “occasional sightseers,” as Poland had suggested, 
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that does not fit the probable meaning of the following év Mewpia. (I cannot 
reconcile Welles’ note on this word with his translation), and we know accord- 
ingly no more about the meaning in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Tantalizingly close as the subject of this volume is, both chronologically 
and geographically to, the Bible student’s own scenes, it offers him much in 
atmosphere rather than anything in local color. For the history of Greco- 
Roman civilization on the Eastern frontier and of Christianity, it is a 
substantial contribution. 

Henry J. CADBURY 


Die Unsterblichkeitslehrer des Weisheitsbuches, ihr Ursprung und ihre Bedeu- 
tung, by Herman Biickers, Miinster, Aschendorff Verlag, 1938, pp. 193, 
Rm. 7. 31. 


This work proceeds upon the assumption that the Book of Wisdom is a 
unity, was written sometime between 88 and 30 B.C., and probably by an 
Alexandrian, who, although quite familiar with hellenistic thought, was a 
pious Jew well acquainted with the scriptures and traditions of his own 
people. He wrote originally in Greek, primarily for his fellow-countrymen 
of the Diaspora, particularly those in Egypt. After establishing this basis 
for investigation, the author then proceeds to examine successively the 
concepts connected with the book’s teaching on immortality, death, the 
future state, the resurrection and judgement; the origins and background 
of this teaching in the Old Testament; the immediate development of which 
it forms a part in the apocryphal and rabbinical literature; and finally its 
relation to similar teaching in Greek, Persian, Egyptian, and Babylonian 
thought. 

Great importance is attached to the place the book occupies in the develop- 
ment of thought in later Judaism and early Christianity. In relation to the 
former, it comes as the finest expression and crown of Judaistic thinking 
toward individual immortality and a fully articulated eschatology. On the 
other hand, it marks a new, creative departure both spiritually and prac- 
tically, and comes to exercise a profound influence upon subsequent 
thought, especially that of early Christianity. 


As regards the influence of the cultures and thought environing Judaism 


the author concludes that it is only indirect, and even then largely limited 
to Hellenism, especially the Mysteries. This influence is more that of the 
stimulation of intellectual climate and spiritual atmosphere than of the 
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inspiration of definite concepts and forms of thought. The teaching of im- 
mortality in the book is, therefore, distinct and different from that to be 
found in surrounding cultures. This does not imply, however, that the 
explanation is to be found in any doctrine of revelation, mechanically or 
supernaturally defined. Rather does it come through divine inspiration in 
the mind of this unknown author, rationally bringing to fruition the best in 
Old Testament teaching on the subject, naturally yet indirectly influenced 
and stimulated by his hellenistic environment. 

The whole investigation is thorough and detailed in the usual German 
fashion, affords an excellent summary, and in some cases judicial criticism, 


of the commonly accepted conclusions in regard to the subject in general, 


the Book of Wisdom in particular. It will be very useful for those dealing 
with any phase of the subject. Nevertheless, one leaves the work with con- 
siderable disappointment in view of the expectations aroused by the sub-title. 
One concludes that wider acquaintance with relevant works in English (the 
bibliography contains references only to Charles and Moore, with the body 
of the text revealing knowledge of less than a dozen more) would have given 
him more appreciation of the place of the cult of the dead and ancestor 
worship in relation to the origins of the belief, as well as the later Old Testa- 
ment teaching in regard to it. Moreover, there is no appreciation of the 
problem of the connection the doctrine in its earlier development may have 
had with the nature cults and such important concepts as that of the dying 
and rising god. At this point the investigation lacks originality and fails to 
avail itself of the most promising trends of recent research. 


T. CuyLER YOUNG 


Das Mysterium Christi: Eine Studie zu Mt 1125-30, by Tomas Arvedson, 
Leipzig, Alfred Lorenz, and Uppsala, A—B., Lundequistska, 1937, pp. xvi, 
254. (Arbeiten und Mitteilungen aus dem NT Seminar zu Uppsala, edited by 
Anton Fridrichsen, VII) 

One of the most interesting books I have read in a long time is this work 
by Arvedson. It is the study of a single pericope in which the technique 
of Formgeschichte is combined with that of Religionsgeschichte, both used 
with caution and sobriety, along with courage and most constructive imagi- 
nation, to produce results which seem to me as sound as they are original. 
The pericope consists of a section from Q (cf. Lk 10 21, 22) to which Mt has 
added the invitation of vss. 28-30. 
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The pericope falls into three parts: a thanksgiving to God for having 
concealed ‘‘these things” from the wise and having revealed them to the 
vymot (Mt 1125, 26); an address in which the speaker identifies himself as 
the son of the Father (vs. 27); and an invitation to come and assume his 
yoke (28-30). Each of these is considered for its formal relations. 

The thanksgiving is elaborately compared with OT psalms (espec. 66 
and 118), then with Assyrian psalms, in both of which there appears a striking 
tendency to follow a single pattern: trouble, deliverance, praise, frequently 
ending in a meal or sacrifice, or the going through a door, or the doors of 
the zodiac or cosmos, to come through to light. They were priests’ psalms, 
cult psalms, in which literal sacrifices and doors were part of the original 
environment. The layman had his experience vicariously. But the cycle of 
degradation, death, and restoration recalls the annual ritual for the Baby- 
lonian king, and the conception of enthronement in Egypt in which the king 
was Horus who had gone through the same experiences. It then becomes 
striking that the Babylonian enthronement psalm is a psalm of thanksgiving. 
The birth of the popular mystery religions seems largely to have been the 
opening to all men of the experience of the king. The mystic, in a temple 
which is a cosmos, can leave mortality and sinfulness by sharing in the saving 
god’s experiences, and so become, like the king, glorified with supernal glory. 
With this in mind Arvedson studies mystic liturgy, what little we have, 
and finds in Apuleius, the Acts of Thomas, Tobit, and most interestingly 
in Jonah 23-10, the same cycle, still expressed in a song of thanksgiving, 
in which the song seems to be itself the vehicle, the offering, by which 
deliverance is achieved. For example, Jonah is delivered from the fish’s 
belly after he has sung a song of praise to God for that deliverance; the fish’s 
belly is made a symbol of degradation and descent to Sheol in a way extra- 
ordinarily like the Babylonian king’s degradation and exaltation. 

How could this be applied to Jesus? A section follows in which, for all 
the differences which Arvedson carefully indicates, it is obvious, from the 
baptism and transfiguration scenes, from John 1228, and from the Son of 
Man traditions, that early Christians were thinking of Jesus as their king, 
as hellenistic religions (witness especially Hermetic tracts) were doing for 
their savior-prophet-god. The form of the psalm of thanksgiving, as well as 
its reference to the secrets which are revealed only to the elect, point not 
only to mystic conceptions, but specifically to those mystic conceptions in 
which the savior-god reveals his degradation and exaltation to the initiate 
as the vital force of salvation. 
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The second part of the pericope, the announcement of the speaker’s sonship 
and unique power of revelation, leads, by a similar analysis, in the same 
direction. Again an elaborate and most interesting collection of parallels 
reveals a set type of speech in which theophany is begun by such a procla- 
mation of the saving god’s or mystagogue’s person and powers. It is normally 
followed by an invitation to salvation through the speaker, with a usual 
promise of life, security, and rest. The Mt pericope follows these types 
closely in all but one particular, in the declaration of humility by the savior. 
The hellenistic mystagogues did not call themselves meek and lowly, and it 
is interesting, though I do not recall that Arvedson notes it, that this would 
suggest the influence of a strictly Christian tradition about Jesus or from 
him which is introduced into the otherwise almost set form of the pericope. 
The Sitz im Leben. of such utterance is established as originallv cultic, though 
much borrowed for prophetic-mystic usage, even by such philosophers as 
Empedocles. Arvedson concludes that this is the real meaning of the peri- 
cope. It circulated as an independent unit, probably used ritually, in which 
the mystery proclaimed was the relation of the Son to the Father. Salvation 
was given through the acceptance of this mystery. 

Christian tradition is then examined for support of this conclusion from 
the form. The fact that both Mt and Lk insert the pericope in connection 
with the calling of the disciples seems to be an association with the “election” 
which all mystics and gnostic systems stressed. John 1317, with its cul- 
mination in the mystic psalm of thanksgiving, seems a part of the same 
tradition. The synoptic and Johannine stories of the passion, resurrection, 
and enthroned ascension seem another presentation of the same cycle. The 
Acts of John 9 4-101, and especially Clem Al., Protrepticus, 111-121 (which 
ends with the last part of our pericope), are in the same tradition, and seem 
cultic. The Mass is another presentation of the same mystery: debasement, 
exaltation, and final hymn of enthronement in the Trishagion. The Apoca- 
lypse gives us the same Trishagion before the enthroned Christ. That is, 
the Christian mystery has as far back as we can trace it been a scheme of 
presentation of the ancient king drama, become the drama of the saving 
mystagogue, in whose exaltation we are finally exalted, and the pericope, 
embedded in Q, would seem to throw the beginning of this much farther 
back than we had dared suppose. 

The fact that this is revealed to the vn, the babes, suggests a further 
parallel with mystic thought, the idea of rebirth. Whereas the old kings 
were the literal sons of the god, the mystics were “reborn,” as a result of 
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their getting the divine seeds of wisdom, or gnosis. They became babes. 
This fact is further traced through the symbolism of the yoke. Vss. 28-30 
are reexamined, and shown to be very similar in form and content to the 
utterances of Sophia, a figure who in the Wisdom Literature and Philo is 
of changing sex, and who in that literature saves through various forms of 
iepds yapos. The form itself of the section suggests this idea. On examinae 
tion the figures of the Yoke and of Rest appear to belong neatly with this 
type of mystic thought. The Yoke represents servitude and marriage. One 
“puts on” the yoke or veil of a submission which is also union. Arvedson 
connects this very cleverly with the allegories of the robes in Philo and the 
mysteries. Lucius, he recalls, takes the yoke of Isis as a symbol of his union 
with her which is throughout only a slightly veiled erotic union. The “rest,” 
avaravots, which results, is not only the general reward of the pious life, 
but instance after instance suggests that it is the refreshed relaxation which 
follows sexual union. For example Lucius comes through to pausam 
pacemque. Christ then is made to take the form of utterance, and with it 
the traditional role, of Sophia, and promises her traditional guerdons. 


In the pericope Christ has presented himself as the royal Son and the 
Sophia of God simultaneously, in a confusion which will bother only those 
who do not know how the mysteries of the day fused originally diverse 
notions. That all these ideas were associated with Jesus, possibly in the 
Fourth Gospel, certainly by the time of Clement of Alexandria, we have 
long known. Arvedson has thrown the idea back into the period from which 
Q drew, and so suggested that it was one of the very early forms of Christian 
cult and of interpreting Christian experience. The neat strata of Christian 
development which some form critics have been giving us are here chal- 
lenged, and to my own mind, destroyed. Such studies as this of Arvedson 
cannot much longer be ignored by those who do not like the methods of 
Religionsgeschichte. 


Erwin R. GooDENOUGH 


Die spétantiken Kanontafeln: Kunstgeschichtliche Studien tiber die eusebi- 
anische Evangelien-Konkordanz in den vier ersten Jahrhunderten ihrer ge- 
schichte, 1 Textband (320 pages), II Tafelband (168 plates), by Carl Norden- 
falk, Géteberg, Isacsons, 1938. 

This is an able and thorough piece of work. From the viewpoint of the 
history of art it tells the story of the origin of the Canon Tables and their 
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transmission in Greek, Armenian, Latin, Syriac, and Gothic codices, with 
lavish illustration of high quality. In default of text-division studies which 
would serve as a control, the author uses the arrangement on seven or ten 
pages as his first criterion and decides that the seven-page or “smaller Greek 
series” was primitive. On point after point (column arrangement, pattern 
of frame, ornament, etc.) he finds the early medieval Armenian codices the 
best representatives of the primitive form. He concludes that the ancient 
exemplar of Etchmiadzin 229 was copied from a Caesarean codex equipped 
with the Eusebian canon tables, and finds supporting evidence in the 
Caesarean nature of the Armenian text and the Georgian text derived from it. 

The Latin canon tables translate the numerals of the Eusebian source 
but buiid their own artistic pattern from the renaissance of Western art 
which characterized the second half of the fourth century. The Syrian 
tables, on the contrary, use a new section division but present a thin and 
impoverished provincial variation of the art of the Greek tables. The modi- 
fications of the primitive Greek pattern in the early middle ages and the 
distinctive formal elements in the earlier period are discussed at length. 
The historians of Christian Art will find this a valuable study, yet its value 
is not limited to them but exists for all students of manuscript lore. 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


Nouveaux Fragments du Papyrus 4, by Jean Merell, Paris, Gabalda, 1938. 
(Reprint from Revue Biblique, January, 1938) 


This fourth-century papyrus (Bib. Nat. Gr. 1120, suppl. 2) which was 
discovered in 1880 was first published in Revue Biblique in 1892. This first 
publication gave the text of only four of the fourteen columns of the papyrus. 
In the present work the entire papyrus is published in both transcription 
and photographic reproduction. Textually the papyrus is in striking agree- 
ment with codex Vaticanus. In the matter of text division it is an important 
document, for it is divided into sections, distinct from the so-called Ammonian 
or Eusebian sections. The divisions are marked by a horizontal stroke above 
the first word in the line which is set out into the margin. The author merely 
describes the marking of the divisions without comment or interpretation. 
In his transcription he does not faithfully reproduce all their markings; 
e. g., at 1 80, 21, 3 21, 61, and 66 he fails to set the first letters out in the margin; 
at 61 he fails to print the horizontal stroke. The section divisions occur at 
1 76, 180, 21, 318, 319, 321, 323, 536, 61, 66, and 612. This list of extant 
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sections is much smaller than the original number, for the mutilation of 
the left-hand margin in half of the codex has destroyed the section markings. 
In ten out of eleven of these section divisions the papyrus is supported by 


the section divisions in Codex Vaticanus; in eight it agrees with the Ammonian 
sections. 


E. Cc. CG 


A Fragment of Kalilah and Dimnah: From MS. 397 in The Pierpont Morgan 
Library, by Elinor Husselman, London, Christophers, 1939, pp. 35, and 
6 plates. (Studies and Documents, edited by Kirsopp and Silva Lake, X) 

This is a careful edition of an early and unique Greek version of the famous 
Arabic fable collection. The editor’s conclusion is that the text in the Morgan 
Codex is a Greek adaptation of certain stories in the Arabic version derived 
from the common form of that version and corrupted in part by the trans- 
lator’s misunderstanding of the original. 

E. c. G 


Itala. Das Neue Testament in altlateinischer Uberlieferung. I Matthéus- 
evangelium, by Adolf Jiilicher, Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 1938, pp. 214, 
RM. 40. 

This first section of the critical edition of the Old Latin version of the 
New Testament provides those who work in textual criticism with invaluable 
assistance. It drastically reduces the number of volumes the student must 
use in working on the Old Latin text. Here he will find the manuscript 
evidence for both forms of that text and the reading of the Vulgate as well. 
A careful check of most of the sources available to this reviewer failed to 
locate a single error on a sample page, an indication that the work has been 
very accurately done. Criticism of the text identified as primitive must 
wait on extensive study and use of the volume. Its accuracy and full citation 
of the evidence guarantee that it will be extensively used. 

B. G.-C, 


The Codex Sinaiticus and the Codex Alexandrinus, by H. J. Milne and T. C. 
Skeat, London, British Museum, 1938, pp. 35 and 6 plates, 1s. 

This readable pamphlet gives a comprehensive description of the two 
distinguished codices of the Greek Bible, now in the British Museum. The 
authors, who have recently published an exhaustive study of scribes and 
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correctors in these manuscripts (Scribes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiticus), 
here discuss in less technical fashion the history, authenticity, contents, 
making, writing, corrections, and text of these codices. 


E. C. C. 


A Modern Introduction to the New Testament, by Guy Kendall, London, 
Methuen, 1938, pp. 288, 7s. 6d. 

This readable volume presents the positions of liberal scholarship for 
“the general reader.” The author is to be praised for giving a larger propor- 
tion of space to the exposition of the content of the various books than recent 
publications in this field do. Unfortunately there is no bibliography to carry 
the general reader further in any area, and there are three serious misstate- 
ments in the brief discussion of the sources of the text of the New Testament. 


E. C. C. 


The First Five Centuries of the Church, by James Moffatt, Nashville, Cokes- 
bury, 1938, pp. 262, $2.00. 

This volume for all the ancient and modern lore it contains fails to achieve 
its aims in that its aims are conflicting ones. It is in parts too technical for 
the general reader; it is in general too elementary for the scholar. The 
Foreword demonstrates that a division by centuries is not significant; the 
body of the book divides early Christian history into blocks of a century 
each. Each century is treated in two ways: first, in a chronological table, 
then in a generalized discussion. The generalized discussions are too brief 
and superficial (14 pages for the first century) to overcome the insignificance 
of chronological statistics. The bibliography fills nearly forty pages. 


E. C. C. 


The Letter to the Hebrews: Translated from the Greek Text, as edited originally 
by Dr. Eberhard Nestle and later completed by Dr. Erwin Nestle, by Herman 
Edwin Mueller, Minneapolis, 1939. 

This translation has been mimeographed and copyrighted by the author, 
from whom copies can be obtained at 1817 Emerson Avenue, North, Minne- 
apolis. It is the work of a clergyman who feels that other translations do 
not represent the Greek accurately enough. 


E.C. CG 
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Das Evangelium nach Markus, edited by Joseph Schmid, Regensburg, Pustet, 
1939, pp. 192, kart, RM 3.70, gebund, 4.70. 


Die Apostelgeschichte, edited by Alfred Wikenhauser, Regensburg, Pustet, 
1939, pp. 196, kart. RM 4.40, gebd. 5.50. 


(Das Regensburger Neue Testament, II and V) 


These two volumes carry on the pattern of this series: new translation 
into German, compact scholarly introduction ending with the quotation of 
the pronouncement of the Papal Bible Commission on the book, brief 
comment, with a limited number of longer discussions. They carry the 
imprimatur. 


E. C. C. 





